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TWO NEW BOOKS 





Holiday Songs and Every Day Songs and Games 


By EMILIE POULSSON 
Profusely Illustrated by L. J. BRIDGEMAN 


- This book has been long in preparation, and is published at great expense, but we expect for it a 


warm welcome on account of the reputation of Miss Poulsson, and a permanent popularity on account 
of its intrinsic merits. 


Attractive cloth cover. Price, $2.00 





Raphia and Reed Weaving 


By ELIZABETH SANBORN KNAPP 
The book will contain, also, a course in paper and cardboard construction and another course in free 
weaving with strips of cover paper of contrasting coffrs. 


The raphia and reed work will be unique and of great help to all who are looking for something new 
and attractive for the lower grades. 


Bound in cloth. Price, 50 cents 


Address SOD 1 ae 
Dept. B. MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
NEW YORE: PHILADELPHIA : ATLANTA: SAN FRANCISCO: 
11 East 16th Street. 1235 Arch Street 168 Peachtree Street. 122 McAllister Street- 




















Thanksgiving? Christmas? New Year’s? 


THEY WILL SOON BE HERE—GET READY NOW! 


We have an admirable line of books for these special occasions, and you will find it a satisfaction to get some of them 
in time, thus avoiding the worry and disappointment that invariably come by waiting until the eleventh hour. 


SEE THIS SPECIAL LIST. 


How to Celebrate Thanksgiving and Christ- At the Court of King Winter. . . . . . $ .15 ENTERTAINMENT 
a a . $ .25 Christmas Entertainments .....- .  .25 CATALOG 

Home Coming of Autumn’s Queen (new) . 15 Christmas Star . 8 , 15 

Uncle Sam’s Examination (new). . . . 15 New Year’s Reception. . ..... . 15 i _ 

How to Decorate the School-Rvom (new) . .25 A Christmas Meeting .....-..-. -'5 onepusuiemED iN 

Six Musical Entertainments (mew) . . . «15 Mother Goose Festival. . . . ... . «IS Dialed Books, 


Drills and Marches, 

Motion Songs, 

Mi, School Plays. 

Ail Tableour, 

$| Meck Trials, 

Wil Contatas, 

Operettas, 

Musical Entertain- 
ments, etc. 


These books offer a wide variety of excellent material for the holiday season. 
popular; the new ones will be found equally attractive. 


A FULL LINE OF ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 


Will be found in our 52 page Entertainment Catalog. Seven hundred titles fully described. We sell them all 
at the lowest prices. The Catalog is Free. So are our New Teachers’ Catalog with 500 valuable books, our 
own publications (140 pages), and our New Century esheets with 1600 of the best books published for teachers. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD STENCILS © 


They enable the teacher, without any skill in drawing, to place upon the board in a few minutes’ time beautiful and 
‘accurate designs of all kinds. They cost very little and can be used repeatedly. With their aid the teacher can illustrate 
lessons in Geography, History, Language, Botany, Natural History, Literature, Penmanship. They are of great value in 


beautifying the school-room. Send for list: animals, flowers, fruits, trees, birds, insects, portraits, patriotic, geographical, 
historical, border designs, botany, physiolegy, etc. 


FIFTEEN SUPERB PORTRAITS Washington, Longfellow, Lowell, Irving, Tennyson, Holmes, 


“ : . sa Lincoln, Whittier, Hawthorne, Admiral Dewey, Kipling, Group 

me, COSA tes, Sah Rom o ConpenPurtan. of all the Presidents, Declaration of Independence (facsimile). 
NEW portraits just issued are Shakespeare (from the celebrated Chandos portrait), Bryant, Robert E. Lee. Each packed 
in a strong tube, postpaid, for 25 cents. Any five to one address, $1.00. 


MASTERPIECES OF ART! Photographic reproductions of all the famous subjects in various sizes from the Penny series up. 


MOUNTING BOARDS for pictures, in convenient sizes and appropriate shades, furnished at small cost. Also flags and bunt- 
ing for school-room decoration. Write for new list. 


The older ones have proven very 





ADORESS ALL ORDERS TO 


E-t- KELLOGG & CO 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
EAST 9% ST NEW YORK 























E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
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Awarded Gold Medal at Paris Exposition, 1900 


The 
Perry 


Pictures 


for 25 or more. 
ONE CENT EACH summits 
Assorted as desired. Postpaid. 
_— 120 for $1.00 
THE BOSTON EDITION are on rough paper, 5 1-2 x 8, and in the sepia. They are gems of 








HARVESTERS’ RETUKN 











art. We send them in the subjects we are now furnishing in this edition at the same price as the HOLY FAMILY 
Regular Edition. p 
Send two-cent stamp at once for our catalog and we will send these two pictures, one in the Regular Edition and one in the Boston Edition, 


5 1-2x 8, FREE if you mention Primary EpucartIon, 


ANGELUS AND SICHEL’S MADONNA 


Send 25 cents for 25 of the Regular Size, on paper 5 1-2 x 8, on the life of Christ, or 25 cents for 25 reproductions of great paintings, or 25 cents 
for 25 Madonnas, or 25 cents for 25 pictures of poets and their homes, or 25 cents for one of our Art Gift Books, or $1.00 for these four sets, Regular 
Size and a Gift Book. Your money refunded if you are not pleased with them. 


Eleven PERRY PICTURES, Extra Size, for 50 cenis 


On paper 10x 12. Or any 5 for 25 cents. Your money refunded if you are not delighted with them. Send for one set to-day and you will want 
several for Christmas Gifts. ‘ , 


WILLIAM McKINLEY HARVESTERS’ RETURN THE CHRIST CHRISTMAS CHIMES 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT NIAGARA FALLS HORSE FAIR FERRUZZI’S MADONNA 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN PHARAOH’S HORSES ST. CECILIA 


Beautiful Art Books for Christmas at 25 centseach. Albums for the Perry Pictures, 60 cents and $1.00 each. The Perry Magazine (price, $1.00), and 
ten Extra Size Perry Pictures (price, 50 cents) for $1.00 and six two-cent stamps to new subscribers only for a limited time. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 1, [alden, lass. 
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“The Cosmos Pict- \\ YY 


ures are uncommonly 














Cosmos Pictures 


Reproductions of 
famous works of art, 
specially suited for 


well executed. Pub- 
lished at low prices 
and ranging over a 
wide field of subjects 
they ought to be pop- 
ular, and we give them 


educational purposes ; 
portraits of noted 
people, etc., made by 


the Cosmos process 
; a 
a cordial welcome. 








. . ios — better than photo- 
—New York 7ribune. Smaller size, 6 x 8§, seated etuan ile 
10 for 25 cents; 50 for $1.00. Postage paid. ii despa | 

aint manent. The finest 
“The Cosmos Pict- arger size, 9 X 15 OF 10 Xx 13, f 

4 for 25 cents; 20 for $1.00. Postage paid. low-priced pictures 

ures will prove a boon ae wtf ys stamp for sample picture and ——s illustrated Catalog 3, or ever published—bet- 

oe send 25 cents for sample order with extra picture and Catalog. 

to schools. New C P; C ter than most of the 

York Zimes. osmos Fictures Company expensive ones. 
296 Broadway, New York 























Whatever System You Are Using, It Will Pay You to Get a Copy of 


AUGSBURG’S ELEMENTARY DRAWING SIMPLIFIED 


Complete, 400 Illustrations. Cloth. Price, 75 cents 


Cuas. C. BovER, Professor of Pedagogy, Kutztown, Pa., says: “ Prof. Augsburg’s book seems to me like a 
revelation. From a psychological standpoint, the book is accurate and natural. Above all else, it is a self- 
instructor and thus reaches the practical level of every-day life.” 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


378 Wabash Avenue, 63 Fifth Avenue, 50 Bromfied Street, 809 Market Street, 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Duty of the Hour 


History and Patriotism 





HISTORY 





189 
190 


68 


10! 
120 


82 
83 
89 


gI 
98 
99 
100 


193 





SECOND GRADE 


Children of History I. 
Children of History II. 


THIRD GRADE 


Story of Bryant 

Story of Columbus 

Story of Israel Putnam 
Story of William Penn 
Story of Washington 
Story of Franklin 

Story of Webster 

Story of Lincoln 

Story of Lowell 

Story of Tennyson 

Story of Whittier 

Story of Cooper 

Story of Fulton 

Story of the Pilgrims 
Story of the Boston Tea Party 
Story of Eli Whitney 
Story ot Edison 

Story of Hawthorne 
Story of S. F. B. Morse 
Story of Louisa M. Alcott 
Story of James Watt 
Story of the Norsemen 
Story of Stephenson 
Story of Irving 

Story of Pocahontas 
Story of Cyrus W. Field 
Lexington and Concord 
British Driven from Boston 
Battle of Long Island 
Liberty Bell 


FOURTH GRADE 


Story of Holmes 
Story of La Salle 
Story of Longfellow 
De Soto 

Marquette 

Story of Boone 
Pioneers of the West 
Fremont and Carson 
Joan of Arc 
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For Our Coming Citizens 





Now is the time to make a judicious 
selection of Historical and Biographical 
Readers for the little ones. Try a set 
for your school of the Famous Five Cent 
Classics and you will never afterwards 
be without a supply. 








NATURE STUDY GEOGRAPHY 














FIRST GRADE (Large Type THIRD GRADE 


73. Story of the Buds 139 Lucy’s Wonderful Globe I, 


+y's Wonderful Globe ; 
74 What Annie Saw (Nature Stories) 540 Lacy's Wonderful Glob u 


77 Flower Friends I. ~ 
109 The Butterfly Baby P 
110 Plant Babies 
143 Babes of the Wood 
144 Babes of the Meadow 
215 ‘The Butterfly’s Home 


Lucy’s Wonderful Globe III. 





LITERATURE 








FIRST GRADE 


SECOND GRADE 2 Aisop’s Fables—1 
75 Roots and Stems 3 Hsop's Fables—2 
76 Bird Friends 11 Selections from Asop—1 
78 Flower Friends II 12 Selections from A‘sop—2 


79 Flower Friends III. 
87 Legends of the Springtime I. 
196 Legends of the Springtime II. 
198 Flower World 
(With Brush Studies for Seat Work) 


SECOND GRADE 
7 Little Red Riding Hood 
8 Jack and the Beanstalk 
185 Robinson Crusoe I. 
186 Robinson Crusoe II. 
187 Robinson Crusoe III. 
188 Robinson Crusoe IV. 


THIRD GRADE 
1 Grimm’s Fairy Tales—1 
4 Grimm’s Fairy Tales—2 
13 Selections from Grimm—1 


THIRD GRADE 


20 Stories from Garden and Field I. 
21 Stories from Garden and Field II. 


FOURTH GRADE 


103 Stories and Rhymes of Woodland I. 14 Selections from Grimm—z 
104 Stories and Khymes of Woodland II. 69 Puss in Boots 

105 Stories and Rhymes of Birdland I. 
106 Stories and Rhymes of Birdland II. FOURTH GRADE 
107 Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland I. 22 Hawthorne’s Golden Touch 
108 Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland II. 125 Selections from Longfellow 


Each number contains 32 pages of Choice Illustrated Literature, bound in strong manila covers 
Five copies sent postpaid to any address for 25 cents. Order by number 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


378 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


50 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON 


809 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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BOOKS 
YOU OUGHT TO OWN 


The Children of the Cold 


A Charming Story of Children in Arctic Regions 
By Lieut, FREDERICK SCHWATKA. Illus. Price, $1.25. 





Bound in blue and silver, with 
a cover stamp flashing white and 
folden auroral streamers, we put 
this book first, before reading it, 
into the hands of a three-year-old 
girl-critic. She pronounced it “a 
shiner,” only making the mistake 
of calling the brave explorer, bon- 
neted in furs, and here stamped 
in gilt, “a lovely lady.” The 
dozens of pictures have the merit 
of being correct, as they were 
drawn from life. Yuungsters and 
oldsters alike will be set straight 
as to details of Arctic life, once 
left erronecusly in the mind by 
romancing artists and engravers. 
Especially is this the case with 
the sledge and dogs, and their 
fashion of harness. As to the 
games and sports of the Eskimo 
children, none could have tvld so 
well about these unless he had 
lived as the lieutenant did, inside 
the snow huts. As for the brown babies up there under the Arctic roof 
of the world, our American must have dandled them often, for he has 
caught the very rhythm of their lullabies. We confess to becoming a child 
again as we read the fifteen chapters ofhisbo:k. Any child six years 
old ought to enjoy it. The blubber loving baby pictured before us is 
“ Boreas,” and his house, playthings, companions, candy, work, and life, 
from the time when teeth and hair are lacking until they are lacking 

















TWENTY CENTS wortn of samples | 4 styles) toany TKACH ER 
sending postal card request. 








Pbotograpb Souvenirs 


. ‘ . . ° FOR CLOSE OF SCHOOL. Speciall d f ch school. 
again, are described in easy but not silly language. The book snaps is a poey Shc en engl my oe A ~» page 


and crackles with fun.— Criéic. 2. Have photograph of teacher or school building as desired. 











Children of the World 


Their Homes, Their Schools, Their Playgrounds 


Fully illustrated. 254 pages. Small qto. Cloth, $1.00 





The “Children of the 
World” will be an unfailing 
dehght for picture study and 
marvelous story because uf the 
preat variety of national life 
and the unusual attention 
given to details of the every- 
day customs of strange peo- 
ple. The book is literally full 
of pictures and they open up 
the life of the people as if we 
had been invited to enter their 
countries and see for ourselves, 
It is rare t:at illustrations 
mean so much in any bouk as 
in this—they are original, 
striking, and almost tell the 
story without the text. Par- 
ticularly will the games and 
sports of these all-over-the- 
world children be of exciting 
interest t» American boys and 
girls, for “ play” is the ** open 
sesame” to every childish 
heart. The make-up of the 
book is rich and artistic, and 
expense has not ben spared 
in giving the “Children of 
the World” a beautiful setting. —/7imary Education, 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


50 Bromfield St., Boston. 


63 Fifth Ave., 378 Wabash Ave., 809 Market St., 
MEW YORK. CHICAGO. SAN FRANLISCO. 


3. Havetwo or more cards, according to number wt pages. 


(a) First card contains photograph, name o 
together with name of teacher and school officers. 
(4) Second card contains name of pupils. When all cannot be printed on 
one card others are added. 

The cards are tied with silk cord as shown in cut. 

Being printed in gold, on fine white ivory finished cards with handsomely 
embossed border, these souvenirs are more attractive than many gifts 
costing double the amount. 

. THE PHOTOGRAPH is copied from any good photograph, and we 
guarantee the copy to be as good as the original though necessarily re 
duced in size. Photographs alone are admirable gifts, and when com- 
bined with these Souvenirs, which contain something of special interest 
to each pupil their value is greatly enhanced. 

COsT, ETe. One dozen or less, 95c. Additional ones, 3§c. each. We 
pay postage on Souvenirs and return photograph uninjured. Each order 
should be for as many as there are names to be printed. 

IN ORDERING write your name and address on back of photograph: 
write distinctly matter desired on title card, also names of pupils. 

. OTHER STYLES. In addition to the Photograph Souvenirs we have 
(a) Plain Souvenirs, which are exactly like the photograph style, ex- 
cept a neat design is substituted for the photograph. These cost 20 per 
cent less than the photograph style. 

(6 Flag Souvenirs, which are exactly like the photograph style, except 
that the American flag, embossed in colors, takes the place of the photo- 
graph. They are handsome, and designed to instill patriotism in the 
minds of the young. They cost 4 per cent less than the photograph 


style, 

SOUVENIR BOOKLETS. These are a new line and justly very popular. 
They retain the characteristic features which have made our regular line 
so popular. They are in booklet form, have 16 pages each, tied at back 
with silk cord, printed in colors on fine ‘‘egg shell” paper (covers in black 
and gold). We have four titles, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes and 
Lowell, and unless otherwise directed, eachorder is made up in due pro- 
portions from the four. These Booklets have beautiful cover designs in 
which the portrait of the authoris wreathed. Each is filled with choice 
selections from the chosen author except the two middle pages, which 
are printed specially for each school, one of these pages containing mat- 
ter similar to that placed on the title page of Souvenir described above, 
the other the names of per as on second card of Souvenirs. 
These booklets are 4}x5j inches in size and are gifts suitable for any oc- 
casion, 

COST. 15 or less, $1.25. Additional, 4c. each. Plain ones, having no spe- 
cial printing but containing a presentation page, 45c. a dozen, or 3c. each 
in lots of 50 or more. 

FOR THE CLOSE OF SCHOOL, or any special occasion these Souw- 
venirs and Booklets have noequal. ‘They have been presented to over 
one million pupils during the past four years and are to-day more popu- 
lar than ever before. 

SAMPLES. One of each style will be sent to any address on request. 
Send for samples at once and judge for yourself before ordering 

THE KEYNOTE of the great success of these Souvenirs lies in their per- 
sonal features. Every pupil is delighted and will keep them as no other 
gi't would be kept because of the names, etc., printed on them, 

STATE SPECIFICALLY which style you desire when ordering. 

REMITTASCEH should accompany all orders. 

ORDER EARLY and state just when you must have them. 


school, place and date 








INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., Box 2002, Dansville, ¥. Y. 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Stewart & Coe’s First Days in School 
The Baldwin Primer 
New Education Readers 


Nos. I. and II., each, $0.35 ; Book III. 
Book IV. ‘ : , ‘ 


Barnes’s Natural Slant Penmanship 

Books, per doz., $0.75 ; Charts, per set 
Milne’s Arithmetics 

Elements, $0.30; Intermediate 


McMaster’s Primary History of the United States, 


Rice’s Rational Spelling Book 

Part I., $0.17; Part II. 
Patterson’s American Word Book 
Natural Elementary Geography 
Long’s Home Geography ° 
Payne’s Geographical Nature Studies 
Metcalf’s Elementary English . 
Natural Course in Music 

Full Course—Seven Books and Seven Charts. 

Short Course—Two Books. 
Overton’s Applied Physiology 

Primary, $0.30; Intermediate 
New Century Primer of Hygiene 
Oral Lesson Book in Hygiene 


$0.25 
30 
45 
50 


30 
.60 
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Nervousness and Exhaustion 





When weary and languid, when the 
energies flag and you are completely ex- 
hausted and worn out, there is nothing so 
refreshing and invigorating as 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


It’s revivifying effect will throw off the 
depression that accompanies exhaustion 
and nervousness; strengthen and clear the 
brain that has become tired and confused 
by overwork and worry, and impart new 
life and vigor to the entire system. 


CT SE TE 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Cincinnati Boston q J 


Chicago 




















Verticai or Slant for school pens with stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of Principals, we can specially recommend 
our series of school pens. Samples sent to Principals and Teachers when desired. 
can come through local dealer. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


A GENERAL FAVORITE 


Business pens in all styles. Orders 





Robinson Crusoe for Youngest Readers 


Large Type edition. simple sentences. 
~ Suitable for second grade pupils. 





Fully illustrated. 


This is a book to delight the hearts of little children. 

“ws All of us, from the time we can begin to remember, have 
loved that ever young story of “ Robinson Crusoe,” but there 

y's a peculiar fascination to the little child in being able to read 
it for himself. The ordinary simplified edition for school use 
will hardly answer this purpose, but the present volume can 
easily be read by pupils of the second grade, and if they 
already have some knowledge of the story from hearing it 
read aloud, they will be eager to read this little book for 
themselves. The type is very large and clear, and each sen- 
tence forms a paragraph by itself, so that the thought is easy 
to grasp. The illustracions are very numerous, and no pains 
has been spared to make the book one which a little child 
will delight to possess. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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NEW YORK. 


50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. 


809 Market Street, 
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Larger Salaries 


‘The laborer is worthy of his hire” is a truth that 
needs no proof, and that every laborer is not worthy 
of the same hire isequally clear. Yet there is scarcely 
a teacher on a small or moderate salary but feels a 
sense of injury that she is not receiving equally as 
much as any other teacher in the field, no matter how 
superior that other may be either as teacher or 
woman, for a superior womanhood is the foundation 
of the highest type of a teacher. It may sound harsh 
and unsympathetic to say of the host of mediocre 
teachers who carry about this chronic sense of injus- 
tice that they will deserve something better only when 
they are worthy of it. 

This does not decry the justice of larger salaries for 
all teachers. It is but the consideration of the relative 
salaries of the commonplace and superior teachers. 
Every community needs a change of heart and a quick- 
ening of the conscience in the matter of compensation 
to their teachers. Yet no worthy teacher — and 
that word worthy is tremendously inclusive — can 
ever receive full reward for the service she renders; it 
is not payable in coin. 

The demand for larger salaries so constantly made 
on the plea of experience alone has but little ground 
to rest upor. It is true that experience is unpur- 
chasable and ‘nvaluable; but the number of years 
spent in the school-room, uncharacterized by steady 
growth and increase of power, is no claim to greater 
emolument. Every year may serve to imbed a 
teacher deeper in the groove of m-*-hanical routine 
and to deaden her into greater indift< rence. 

No teacher who is striving, climiing, growing, with 
higher ideals to-day than she had yesterday can re- 
main long undiscovered and uncompensated — as 
compensation goes. No matter where she may be, in 
an isolated block of a school-house at the corners, or 
buried deep in the stratum of city grade work, somebody 
will find her out and carry her away to greener pas- 
tures. As well try to cover a light on a hill as to 
long conceal such a teacher. Worth tells. Original- 
ity tells. Determined intelligent effort is recognized. 
A lofty purpose will ray forth from the walls of any 
school-room. Personal culture bathes its possessor 
with a glow that penetrates the murkiest surroundings. 

In view of these things, is it not a confession of 
inadequacy to complain that an experience of ten or 
twenty years has not brought a higher position or 
larger salary? Better question silently, What claim 
can I justly make that I am of greater worth to-day 
than five years, or ten years ago? If no human soul 
can stand still in attainment, have I gone forward or 
backward? 

It requires courage to throw a search-light into 
the inner self, but there are revelations that come in 
no other way. 
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Literary Study for Busy People 
III. 


H. A. Davipson 
Each His.Own Teacher 


HERE is an impression, widely diffused, that cultured 
persons should readily take part in the discussion of 
any topic that may be mentioned. Inability to share 
in conversation, if arising from ignorance of the 

subject, often affects the mind uncomfortably, yet nothing 
occurs more easily than such an experience. The range of 
knowledge has become too wide to be compassed in the few 
years that may be devoted to general culture. The impulse, 
while the sting of failure is fresh, is usually directed, in 
true American spirit, to a remedy. Those in haste to be 
wis€ resort to many devices for gaining intelligence without 
the student’s careful toil. They seek reviews and abstracts, 
or listen to lectures, the preparation of which has admirably 
furnished forth the mind of the speaker,in the hope that 
the results of another's application may become available ; 
but wisdom is close in a bargain and yields her treasures 
only for price. 

The delight and profit of social intercourse should arise 
from a more intimate knowledge of fellow-men, from the 
enrichment of the mind and the broadening of the sym- 
pathies. One who enters society hoping thus to receive in 
large measure must offer in exchange some small coin of his 
own, and his desire should furnish the criterion of value for 
what he himself has to give. He cares especially for the 
rich experience, gained at first hand, from lands and men; 
for thoughts that represent the activity of the mind ; for the 
special acquirement that is the fruit of long training. From 
each whom he meets he asks his best and brightest, and 
passes on. ‘The lesson for us all is that personal value in 
social exchange lies in the small acquirement that is truly 
and specially ourown. Inane and useless is the small talk 
that passes from lip to lip, rehearsing information or 
opinions borrowed, perchance, from a common source. 

In self-cultivation a first essential is the willingness to 
remain ignorant of many subjects for the sake of knowing 
usefully afew. In the selection certain considerations serve 
as touchstones, revealing difficulties or showing the promise 
of reward. In the first place, it is especially true in home 
study that the subject should be chosen in accordance 
with natural ability and liking. If the mind finds such 
pleasure in any branch of knowledge, in the practice of any 
art, that the pursuit of it seems a pastime, special aptitude 
probably lies in that direction, and, morgover, love for the 
work will win many an extra half hour that would be missed 
if it cost an effort of the will, when tired, to turn to book or 
observation. 

In the second place, each must consider his own personal 
discipline, his ability to maintain interest and enthusiasm 
alone. Some there are who from earliest youth know an 
inner longing of the soul that leads them on; to such, the 
difficulties of the way seem light because their vision is 
always fixed on that which lies just beyond. But most find 
nothing so depressing and difficult as the attempt to main- 
tain ideals of effort different from those of their comrades. 
The pleasures of the day seem instant and gay, while, as 
Emerson once said, “All the paths of culture lead toward 
solitude.”” No one knows the strength of his own unaided 
purpose until it has been proven. It is wise, then, to con- 
sider the compelling power inherent in the subject of study 
itself. Many subjects, especially in literature and history, 
furnish topics of continuous interest, which lead the mind 
on by a natural sequence. The details of other subjects 
borrow significance only from the general principles they 
serve to reveal, or require an ability to interpret facts, to 
discern the value of statements, and follow arguments 
through a multitude of books. Success will usually be in 
proportion to the intelligence and thoroughness of the 
student in the subject of his choice. It is not possible to 
maintain interest of the kind that stimulates the mind to 
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independent activity, either in children or in adults, on the 
basis of superficial work. ‘The undertaking of a subject too 
ambitious for the mental powers, or the attempt to crowd 
the work of many months into a few weeks is often disas- 
trous, in that it usually proves the end of all effort, and, still 
worse, fixes in the mind a sense of inability and impotence. 

In the third place, the would-be student, in his choice of 
subjects must have regard to his resources. Many subjects 
are impracticable to one living at a distance from library 
facilities. ‘There are others for which half a dozen books 
and a desk in the privacy of one’s own room furnish the 
means of profitable study. For instance, Tennyson’s com- 
plete poems, with two or three volumes of biographical and 
critical material, if carefully used for three or four hours 
each week, will give, in a year,a better knowledge of this 
author than most students bring from college. A dozen 
other lists of books could be given that would equip the 
home-student for independent work, for a year, at the cost of 
ten dollars or less. If he lives in the country, two or three 
botanies and a microscope will open to him one door into 
the wonderful kingdom of nature; a different choice of 
books and a field-glass will make him a member of the 
“Parlement of Fowles,” or of that winged company that 
moves in the ocean of the air between dawn and dusk. It 
matters little where the student begins so that he finds the 
true point of departure for his mind. Whatever he may do 
will bring him into companionship with other inteliectual 
workers. His willingness to limit his work to few and 
simple subjects, to admit the impossibility of knowing many 
things, will increase as he catches glimpses of all that men 
have thought and known, and of the greater all that lies, 
dim and uncertain, beyond human conception, in that unex- 
plored domain the borderland of which scholars are ever 
entering with quickening pulse and straining vision. 

Finally, the ultimate value of any plan of study must 
depend upon its scope. Continuous attention directed for 
a year to one subject, or to related subjects, will give much 
better results than the same time expended upon a score of 
unrelated topics. Magazines for the general public cul- 
tivate in us all the habit of disconnected and careless 
browsing ; the mind becomes a highway, too well trodden 
for the lingering of quiet thoughts. Far more permanent is 
the impression made by books, or by periodicals devoted to 
special topics. The growth that results when the mind, for 
a year, or a series of years, follows earnestly and lovingly 
the unfolding of one subject is of the same kind, but far 
greater. 

It is rarely wise, however, to make a scheme for the future 
at the beginning of effort. A safer plan will be found in the 
resolution that, henceforth, each year of life shall yield some 
return of permanent value beyond the mere fact of continued 
existence and social functions performed. A task of limited 
duration will test the strength of the purpose and try the 
metal of the mind; at its conclusion, intention and achieve- 
ment may be compared, after which the next undertaking 
will be adjusted more nicely to the conditions under which 
work must be done. If no one kind of knowledge holds the 
charm that wins devotion, as of the lover for his mistress, 
let the would-be student select a topic that attracts his 
interest and give it attention steadily until he has completed 
a piece of real work; let him then choose another, and 
another, and wait. On some happy day he will find that 
which he seeks, keen interest, and an intellectual pursuit to 
which he can eagerly give his best with unflagging zeal. 

But the difficulty may lie in mental powers insufficiently 
trained. Circumstances may have prevented the gaining, 
in school days, of a fair degree of discipline ; the vocabulary 
may be limited, the imagination unable readily to take 
points of view at wide range from the personal ; through the 
attempt to express ideas, the fact may be revealed that only 
indefinite, inaccurate impressions remain in the inind. The 
cause is not far to seek. The listener or reader who rests 
content with catching the drift of a passage is cultivating an 
inattentive and slothful habit of mind. Moreover, the 
thought, in the author’s conception of it, may have had a 
fine shade of meaning that wholly escapes the reader 
because of his own less accurate knowledge of words. 
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Every mind must, in some degree, fail to understand 
language more subtle, more delicate in phrasing than its 
own habit of thought. If it be true that for lack of mental 
training repeated efforts meet only with failure, then, 
indeed, is the student at the parting of ways. The necessity 
of using maps and dictionaries, of looking up references 
and making exact definitions is wearisome ; there is drudgery 
in acquiring habits of accuracy in remembering, and in 
saying what is meant, but the untrained mind must submit 
itself to tasks such as these or turn away forever from the 
intellectual and the spiritual life, for without the gaining of 
discipline there can be no progress. 

In self-culture there is cne task that seems peculiarly 
difficult. An idea does not become the inalienable posses- 
sion of the mind until the one who gains it is able to give it 
new expression in clear and forcible language. Abraham 
Lincoln was his own school-master when he spent the hours 
of the night striving to word again to his satisfaction the 
discussions listened to during the day. He builded better 
than he knew, for years afterwards, when the man from the 
west was speaking to spellbound audiences in his simple, 
forcible English, marvellous in accuracy and beauty, pro- 
fessors followed him from place to place, seeking to learn 
the secret of a nobler oratory than any taught in the schools. 
The fine art most neglected among us is the art of expres- 
sion. The habit of phrasing new ideas in connected dis- 
course, written or spoken, is usually discontinued on leaving 
school, while experience and observation, continually enrich 
the mind so that disparity between the real maturity and 
power of the man or woman and his ability to express 
thought or conviction increases rapidly. From this arises a 
feeling of baffling ineffectiveness, of impotence, on all occa- 
sions when culture or force of character must be evident, if 
at all, through the expression of thought. Robert Louis 
Stevenson wrote truly when he said, “ ‘The business of life is 
mainly carried on by the difficult art of literature and 
according to a man’s proficiency in that art shall be the 
freedom and fullness of his intercourse with other men.” 

The greatest defect in home study usually arises from the 
absence of a necessity for giving expression to newly 
acquired ideas. In school or college, it is the aim of 
instruction to discipline the mind in the art of expression in 
equal measure with the acquirement of knowledge and the 
growth of maturity, but the isolated student usually neglects 
a discipline requiring special effort, to which the mind is 
often averse—needless to say, with disastrous results. In all 
home study the student must be his own drill-master; he 
must constantly re-adjust his power of expression to rapidly 
increasing stores of knowledge; he must re-arrange and 
organize data, and seek with untiring effort adequate expres- 
“sion for new ideas. Otherwise he will soon lose one-half 
the rich fruitage of his toil, or, indeed, be forced to abandon 
it altogether. ‘Thus, in many ways, and little by little, may 
each who will bring the higher life that is within to some 
ordered manner of growth. 

Many an one must have felt dimly, as this discussion has 
advanced, that the ideal set forth would prove exacting and 
severe in the fulfillment. This is, in truth, a conclusion to 
which the writer has hoped to guide readers. An emotional 
longing for the intellectual life is very different from the 
quiet choice, in view of what must be sacrificed, of pursuits 
that will lead, in time, to culture. No compromise is pos- 
sible between the ordered direction of time and effort and 
an idle drifting on in obedience to impulses originating in 
social environment. The two methods of living differ 
inherently and the one must encroach upon the other, until, 
in the end, it draws to itself all available vitality and 
interest. There must be, therefore, choice, either in the 
beginning or by little and little, as conflict arises. Let no 
one hesitate, however, in view of the severity of the ultimate 
requirement. If inclination or a deeper desire points toward 
intellectual pursuits, he who feels it may yield without fear. 
In the intellectual life, as on the mountain side, each upward 
effort lifts into a finer, more bracing air. 

In truth, this is but the old story of Merlin and his gleam. 
It is surprising how many of those who have achieved dis- 
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tinction gained the discipline that fitted them for special 
usefulness through their own unaided effort. The school 
days of George Eliot ended in her seventeenth year. She 
became at once her father’s housekeeper in a home remote 
from the privileges of city life; yet within a few years, she 
studied Latin, French, German, Italian, and this with so 
much thoroughness that she read the literature of these 
tongues in the original. She also made herself the best 
amateur pianist in England; and, withal, studied history 
more extensively than the college student, and English liter- 
ature from “The Faery Queen” to Wordsworth. Her motto 
was Certum pete finem (Seek a sure end). 

Tennyson grew up in a remote country parsonage ; before 
he went to the university he was taught only in small dame 
schools, or in his father’s study, where the attention was 
fixed upon the classics and mathematics, to the exclusion of 
belles lettres, Yet all his fame is due to the perfect mastery 
of poetic art, which he gained alone and unaided. See, in 
the memoirs of his life, the long lists of books that he 
studied for love of them; read how he used pen and paper 
in his effort to express his thoughts or to master the 
secrets of rythmic variation and adaptation —one poem, 
composed before he was fourteen, contained more lines 
than the six cantos of “The Lady of the Lake.” This 
was discipline beyond any given in the schools. 

Special effort marks the early years of lives such as these, 
but scores of others, their comrades, put forth the same 
endeavor and, in all save creative work and fame, reaped the 
same great reward. Few possess the intellectual power of 
George Eliot or the poetic genius of Tennyson, but almost 
any one, in five years, may learn French or German and 
become familiar with the rich literature of the language. 
Even the busy teacher may choose the history, or the litera- 
ture, or the music, or art of one country as her special in- 
terest and in a few years attain, in this line, rare intelligence 
and culture. 

There is another consideration of force. Each one of us 
grows older year by year. ‘The pleasures arising without 
conscious pursuit gradually become stale ; increase of effort, 
decrease of zest, is the rule. In the intellectual life, how- 
ever, the best things are not for the young. With increase of 
years, comes maturity of the mental powers, keener percep- 
tion, finer appreciation, depth of sympathy. All the wealth of 
the world of ideas, of beauty, of spiritual life, comes by the 
right of true inheritance to the one who seeks it, and for com- 
panionship he will consort with kindred spirits who have 
journeyed along the same road. One such, Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, has recorded his experience in the intellectual 
life for the guidance of others. In the autobiography of his 
early years, he has told of the influences that were most 
potent in shaping the development of his mind. In “ The 
Painter’s Camp” he has narrated the experiments by the 
aid of which he tried to become an artist and, indirectly, 
has shown how, instead, his mind turned to literature. In 
“The Intellectual Life,” a book which should be owned by 
every one interested in self-culture, the author has striven to 
guide young friends by suggestion and illustration to the 
avoidance of his own errors and the achievement of worthy 
results. The ripe conclusion of his personal experience is 
found in the words, “To have one favorite study and live 
in it in happy familiarity and cultivate every portion dili- 
gently and lovingly, as a small yeoman proprietor cultivates 
his own land, this as to study, at least, is the most enviable 
intellectual life.” 


A Task 


To be honest, to be kind, to earn a little, to spend less ; to 
make upon the whole a family happier by his presence ; to 
renounce where that shall be necessary and not to be 
embittered ; to keep a few friends, but these without capitu- 
lation; above all on the same grim conditions to keep 
friends with himself—here is a task for all that a man has of 
fortitude and delicacy.—Rodert Louis Stevenson, 
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Teaching Untruthfulness 


(Rev. ALEXANDER F. IRVINE before the Mothers’ Club of New Haven, 
Conn.) 

Of the prevalence of untruthfulness there is no 
need to speak. Those of us who have children know the 
problem at first hand. But our topic is an interrogation, 
and we are here to discuss the answers. How shall we 
teach truthfulness to our children? Herbert Spencer asks 
us to refuse the child credence for a given period. But 
during the suspension of trust the child is more hkely to feel 
the injustice of being mistrusted when telling the truth than 
to feel the justice of his punishment for a lie. 

Dean Farrar, in a lecture before teachers at Cambridge 
some years ago, told this story: “At Harrow two boys 
brought me exercises marked by the same grotesque mis- 
takes. It seemed certain that those exercises could not 
have been done independently. Both boys assured me that 
there had been no copying. One of the boys assured me of 
this with passionate earnestness. I said to him, ‘If I were 
to send up these exercises to any jury in England, they 
would say that these resemblances could not be accidental. 
I shall say no more.’ Years after, that boy, when a monitor, 
came to me and confessed that he had copied, and that that 
lie had remained and pained him for years. I am inclined 
to think,’”’ says this eminent scholar, “that that boy was 
more effectually taught than if I had refused to accept his 
protest.” 

Every one who has the care of children finds himself con- 
fronted with this perplexing problem. Some attempt to 
solve it by abuse. That always makes more liars than it 
cures. Some believe that the way out is by the rod alone. 

Statistics are very hard to get, and as yet there is no 
literature on this phase of the subject. There are some 
signs of a great change in the methods of dealing with 
children, however, and of some of these we take note. 
Psychology has had a new birth, and comes to us laden with 
lessons on the human mind and its relations. In the study 
of the child it drives us back to the parents. It points out 
indications that want of truth by the child toward the 
parent is oftentimes merely the reflex action of the parent’s 
lack of truth toward the child. The lives of children are 
fashioned not so much by what is taught by parents as by 
what parents are. The hair trigger temper, the broken 
promises and unbridled speech are reproduced by uncon- 
scious imitation, while the precept upon precept, line upon 
line, have little or no effect whatever. We teach truthful- 
ness by being truthful. 

A boy had been promised a buggy ride on a certain after- 
noon, and, of course, the promise and date was duly regis- 
tered in his brain. When the hour arrived he was told that 
mamma could not go out this afternoon, she was too busy. 
An hour later he accidentally met his parents in a buggy. He 
stopped and looked at them, then thrust his hands into his 
pockets and shouted, “ There goes two of the biggest liars 
in town!” A prerequisite to the teaching of truthfulness is 
the cultivation of reverence. Truth is born of reverence as 
a basis, and we must remove fear, for that is the greatest 
barrier to truth and truth telling. This is the crux of the 
question. 

We are parents searching for truth as building material for 
structures that will outlast the pyramids. To send a human 
soul out on its long voyage across the waters of life toward 
the eternal shores is a more important work than to paint 
great pictures or write great books. First of all, then, the 
school of truth to the child is the home. The teachers 
must surround the pupil with an atmosphere of purity, sin- 
cerity and truth. 

There are no short cuts to the acquirement of the 
cardinal virtues. ‘The parents are the teachers, and must be 
what they would have their children be. The child mind is 
keen and penetrating. It pierces shams as a pin does a 
soap bubble. Having laid the foundation, we next inquire 
into the nature of the untruthfulness and deal with it 
accordingly. 

Augustine in his confessions tells us that when a boy he 
lied without motive and stole without need. This is the 
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hardest kind of a lie to deal with, and if the element of fear 
exists cannot be dealt with at all. That is to say, a boy 
or a girl tells a lie, is found out; the method of punishment 
is whipping. You search for motive and find none. ‘Two 
things are clear: First, a lie; second, its punishment. 
What lies between is usually a mere filling in —a customary 
proceeding. When the result is a known quantity in the 
mind of the child there is usually a lack of frankness. 
Remove the element of fear and you at least get at the bot- 
tom of the thing which will help in future treatment. If it 
is important to remove the element of fear, how shall it 
be done? ‘ 

Says Emerson: ‘In my dealing with my child my accom- 
plishments and my money stead me nothing. ‘They are all 
lost on him, but as much soul as I have avails. If I am 
merely wilful, he gives me a Roland for an Oliver, sets his 
will against mine, one by one, and leaves me, if I please, the 
degradation of beating him by my superiority of strength. 
If I renounce my will and act for the soul, setting that up as 
an umpire between us two, out of his young eyes looks the 
same soul; he reveres and loves with me.” 

Here, then, is a new pedagogy — not will against will, 
force against force — but the power of the oversoul —the 
discipline of love substituting gentleness as a force for 
the sting of the rod. 





— ad SEORLI 
‘If We Only Understood” 


** Could we but draw back the curtains 
That surround each other’s lives, 
See the naked heart and spirit, 
Know what spur the action gives, 
Often we should find it better, 
Purer than we think we would; 
We should love each other better, 
If we only understood. 





Schools and School-life in 
Colonial Days 


E. D. K. 


7 RS. ALICE MORSE EARLE must hold the magic 
wand that reveals the secrets of life in the Colonial 
days. In her recent work* she has included so much 

of the history of the early school-days that teachers 
and children cannot fail to be interested in the facts she has 
woven into her story-history. It is a good thing for our 
children to know of the beginnings of our public schools 
and to compare the old with the new. The following bits 
are selected here and there from this interesting work. 


Cotton Mather said in 1685, “The youth in this country 
are verie sharp and early ripe in their capacities.” 


About the time of the Revolution the pay for schools 
was given in wampum, beaver skins, Indian corn, wheat, 
peas and beans. In a Salem (Mass.) school one scholar 
was seated near the door to hail passers-by, to sell them the 
‘truck”’ which had accumulated to pay the teacher. 


School teachers were frequently found in degraded cir- 
cumstances: many of them were redemptioners and exported 
convicts. 


The first country school-houses in Pennsylvania and New 
York were built of logs. Some had a rough puncheon floor, 
others a dirt floor which readily ground into dust two or three 
inches thick, that unruly pupils would purposely stir up in 
clouds to annoy the master. 


~*** Child-Life in Colonial Days.” By Alice Morse Earle. Doubleday & Page, 
New York, Publishers. - oj 
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Until this century many school-houses did not have glass 
set in the small windows, but newspapers or white papers 
greased with lard were fastened in the rude sashes and let in 
a dim light. 


Lead pencils were not in common use till this century. 


The sum-book was always done in ink. Many a country 
boy grew to manhood without ever seeing a lead-pencil. 


Children ciphered on birch bark because paper was too 
expensive. 


In 1737 slates were first known. They were frameless, 
had a hole at one side on which a pencil could be hung, or 
by which they could be suspended from the neck. 


In 1641 in a dame school at Woburn (Mass.) a woman 
kept school in her own house and the town agreed to pay her 
ten shillings a year. After deducting living expenses she 
received from the town one shilling and three pence for her 
pedagogical work. In Franklin (Conn.) in 1798, a teacher 
received sixty-seven cents a week pay. 


Girls received but little education. They were sometimes 


allowed to go to school in the hours not occupied by the 
boys. 


The first book used by the children of the colonists was a 
horn-book. ‘There are but three known to exist in America 
at present. 


The book that succeeded this was “The New England 
Primer.” For one hundred years it was the school book in 
America. It contained twelve five-syllabled words. Five of 
these were, “abomination,” “edification,” “ humiliation,” 
“ mortification,” and “ purification.” 


He that ne'er learns his ABC, 
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Some of the instructions as to behavior at table were : 

Never sit down to the table till asked and after blessing. 
Ask for nothing: tarry till it be offered thee. Speak not. 
Bite not thy bread but break it. Take salt only with a clean 


knife. Look not earnestly at any other that is eating. Sing 
not, hum not, wriggle not. 
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Whispering sticks 


For ever will a Blockhead be. 








































Children’s books were very serious. A 
Puritan minister wrote thus to children: 


“When thou canst read, read no ballads and ro- 
mances and foolish books, but the Bible and the ‘ Plaine 
Man’s Pathway to Heaven,’ a very plaine, holy book 
for you. Get the “ Practice of Piety,” Mr Baxter’s “Call 
to the Unconverted,” Allen’s “Alarm to the Uncon- 
verted,” “The Book of Martyrs.” 


In 1688, “Pilgrim’s Progress” was pub- 
lished, “‘ Robinson Crusoe” in 1714, “Gulli- 
ver’s Travels” in 1726, “‘ Goody Two Shoes” 


in 1786, and in 1760 “ Mother Goose’s Melo- 
dies.” 


Sir Thomas Elyot wrote of football in 1537 : 


“ Football wherein is nothynge but beastlye furie and 
extreme violence whereof procedeth hurte; and conse- 
quently malice and rancour do remayne with them that 


be wounded; whereof it is to be putt in perpetuall 
silence.” 


(Illustrations through courtesy of publishers of Mrs. 
Earle’s book.— THE Ep!Tor.) 
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The Royal Battledore 


The teaching of spelling in many schools was peculiar. 
The master gave out the word, with a blow of his strap on 
the desk, as a signal for all to start together, and the whole 
class spelled out the word in syllables in chorus. The 
teacher’s ear was so trained and acute that he at once 
detected any mistake in spelling. The roar of the many 
voices could be heard a long distance. 


School discipline was of the severest. 
schools resounded with strokes of the rod. 


Massachusetts 


‘* A besomme of byrche for babes verye fit.” 


In the dame schools was the smart tapping of the child’s 
head with a heavy thimble, and was known as “ thimell- 


pie.” Whispering sticks were used to preserve quiet in the 
school-room. 


Pictures of Our Schools 


While friends of education at home have largely con- 
cerned themselves with pictures in our public schools, 
foreign educators have been profoundly impressed with our 
public schools in pictures. The sixteen moving pictures of 
New York schools, showing nearly two thousand pupils in all 
parts of school work, including recess, cooking classes and 
fire-drill, were one of the wonders of the Paris Exposition. 
They were accompanied by a phonograph, by which, for 
instance, when the children saluted the flag, the pledge of 
loyalty and patriotic songs were given at the same time. 
Both the Russian and the New Zealand governments have 
sent urgent requests for the loan of these pictures for dis- 
play before the pedagogic societies of those countries, 
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November 


I cannot find anything sad even in November. When I 
think of the thrilling beauty of the season past, the birds 
that came and went, the insects that took up the choral 
song as the birds grew silent, the procession of the flowers, 
the glory of autumn —and when | think that, this also 
ended, a new gallery of wonder is opening, almost more 
beautiful, in the magnificence of frost and snow — there 
comes an impression of affluence and liberality in the uni- 
verse which seasons of changeless and uneventful verdure 
would never give. The catkins already formed on the alder, 
quite prepared to droop into April’s beauty — the white 
edges of the mayflower’s petals, already visible through the 
bud, show in advance that winter is but a slight and tem- 
porary retardation of the life of nature, and that the barrier 
which separates November from March is not really more 
solid than that which parts the sunset from the sunrise. 

—T. W. Higginson 


Recitation 
(Child with chestnut burr and appropriate gestures. ) 


Rock-a-by babies in cradle so high, 

Swinging and rocking so near to the sky, 
Rock-a-by babies in cradle so queer, 

Greenish and prickly, and shaped like a sphere. 


Three little brothers all tucked in so tight, 
Covered so closely to keep out the light. 
Three little brothers so patiently wait — 
Jack Frost will call them before ’tis too late. 


Dear little fellows, they’re growing so stout, 
Surely they’re big enough now to come out. 
Dear little fellows, already they’re dressed ; 
Shiny brown suits are the ones they like best. 


Rock-a-by babies, O Rock-a-by, dears, 
There’ll be no more rocking when Jack Frost appears. 
Cradles will open, and cradles may fall — 
«¢ Down come the Rock-a-by babies and all!” 
— Anna Sanford Thompson 





How do Animals Provide for Winter ? 


How do animals prepare for winter? What preparations 
do birds make? The insects? What insects store away 
food? What food? Where is the bee’s storehouse? The 
ant’s? Is their food of use tous? What animals prepare 
for winter? How? Are animals shedding hair now? Do 
you notice any change in color? What animals change 
color? What animals store food? What food do squir- 
rels and beavers store? Where are their storehouses? 
What do other animals do for food? What will become 
of them when winter comes? What provision or protection 
is made for them? What does hibernate mean? What 
animals sleep all winter? How do they live without eat- 
ing so long? When they go into their winter quarters how 
do they look? When they come out, are they as fleshy? 

Where does the camel store his food to last during the 
journey across the desert? Do hibernating animals store 
away food to be absorbed in the same way? 

Where do these animals go in winter? Do the cold 
blooded animals need protection from cold as warm blooded 
animals do? Where does the squirrel live in winter? The 
bear? The beaver? 

— Flan Book 





Some one says, “ It is the stimulus of finding the new in 
the familiar and the familiar in the new, that gives zest to 
investigation in any stage of scieuce. The constant aim of 
the teacher must be to get the pupil to see in the common 
things around him, what he had not seen before, though he 
may have had his eyes upon them hundreds of times,” 
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Is This a Caricature on Primary 
Reading? 


My Rabbit 


I see ears. 

I see eyes. 

I see long ears. 

I see pink eyes. 

I see long ears and pink eyes. 

I see feet. 

I see feet that jump. 

I see feet that run. 

I see feet that jump and run. 

I see a short tail. 

I see a white coat. 

I see ashort tail and a white coat. 

I see Bunny-bun. 

I see pretty Bunny-bun. 

Pretty Bunny-bun is my rabbit. 

Has the rabbit long ears? 

The rabbit has long ears. 

Has the rabbit pink eyes? 

The rabbit has pink eyes 

Has the rabbit long ears and 
pink eyes? 

The rabbit has long ears and 
pink eyes. 

I like a rabbit. 

I like a rabbit with long ears. 

I like a rabbit with pink eyes. 

I like a rabbit with long ears 
and pink eyes. 

Has the rabbit feet? 

Yes, the rabbit has feet. 

Can the rabbit jump? 

Yes, the rabbit can jump. 

Can the rabbit run? 

Yes, the rabbit can run. 

The rabbit can run. 

The rabbit can jump. 

The rabbit can run and jump. 

The rabbit can jump and run. 

The rabbit has feet and can run. 

The rabbit has feet and can 
jump. 

The rabbit has feet and can run 
and jump. 

The rabbit has feet and can 
jump and run. 


I like to see a rabbit with feet. 

I like to see a rabbit run. 

I like to see a rabbit jump. 

I like to see a rabbit run and 
jump. 

I like to see a rabbit jump and 
run. 

Has the rabbit a tail? 

Yes, the rabbit has a tail. 

Has the rabbit a short tail? 

Yes, the rabbit has a short 
tail. 

Has the rabbit a coat? 

Yes, the rabbit has a coat. 

Has the rabbit a white coat? 

Yes, the rabbit has a white coat. 

The rabbit has a short tail and 
a white coat. 

I like to see a rabbit with a tail. 

I like to see a rabbit with a 
short tail. 

I like to see a rabbit with a coat. 

I like to see a rabbit with a 
white coat. 

I like to see a rabbit with a short 
tail and a white coat 

My little rabbit is Bunny-bun. 

Bunny-Bun has long ears. 

Bunny-bun has pink eyes. 

Bunny-bun has feet. 

Bunny-bun can jump. 

Bunny-bun can run. 

Bunny-bun can jump and run. 

Bunny-bun can run and jump. 

Pretty Bunny-bun has long ears. 

Pretty Bunny-bun has pink eyes. 

Pretty Bunny-bun has little feet. 

Pretty Bunny-bun has a short 
tail. 

Pretty Bunny-bun has a white 
coat. 

Pretty Bunny-bun has long ears 
and pink eyes. 

Pretty Bunny-bun has a short 
tail and a white coat. 





Little Mary wrote a composition on ‘‘The Cow.” 


It was 


brief : ‘‘ The cow is a very useful animal.” Her mother requested 
her to read it to the minister, which she did, amending it thus to 
suit the occasion: ‘‘ The cow is the most useful animal, except 


religion.” 


Leaf- Falling 


Before a leaf falls, all its useful contents, like starch, 
potash and phosphoric acid, travel through the stem into 
the bark and young wood to be stored for future nced, so 
that the leaf is no longer needed. Now, during the sum- 
mer, the green coloring in the leaves-is the food, and is 
absolutely essential to growth, but, in addition to its work 
of secreting this food from the sunlight, the air and various 
other sources, the leaf also secretes waste products, and 
gradually becomes choked by its own secretions, until, 
when the autumn comes, it has become useless as a store- 
house for food, and filled with matter that the plant wishes 
to get rid of. It naturally follows that when the time 
comes for the tree to stop its growth and shut in its life 
force against the winter’s cold, the leaves, weighted with 
mineral matter, and strained by frost, wind and rain, finally 
fall. A leaf which has run out its full time, and then been 
dropped, will contain quantities of resinous and gummy 
matter, and mineral substances valuable to the soil, which 
Nature, wise worker that she is, will not allow to go to 
waste. 

The falling of the leaves, then, is a matter for hope and 
rejoicing, especially when we remember that no leaf falls 
without revealing a bud that is slowly getting ready to take 
up the work of the next season. 


— The Little Chronicle 
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Problems in Rural Schools 


Amy C SCAMMELL 
The No-School Signal 


ERILY we, the teachers whom it concerns, say to 
V you who are working to emancipate the rural school, 

that her Freedom Day will not dawn until the no- 

school signal for right stormy days shall be heard 
throughout her borders. The farmer’s lower animals are 
snugly barned, comfortably fed ; but he sends his higher, 
best loved, less hardy, less clothed animals out into the 
wet and chill, where Nature, hiding fast her tonics for sunny 
days, is letting loose her warning miasm in the rain. 
Through the clothing-meshes, into the delicate lungcells, 
through the billion tiny gateways that lead to life’s springs, 
these disease-germs rush and riot, some day to leave their 
death-seal. 

After the long walk through washouts, through overflows, 
trying to quell a lively tussle between wind and umbrella, 
what cheer? Oftenest, wet feet, dripping garments, tired 
body, cloudy spirit, damp-wood fire, and a tardy mark. 

Well is it, if the teacher can radiate from herself enough 
of warmth and brightness to save the day for the children. 
Whittier’s snowstorm is reproduced once, at least, every 
winter term, in the hill-girt towns. While some of the chil- 
dren are carried to school — an ox-sled takes all who are on 
one road, perhaps — the others must plow their way, suffer- 
ing from “ that hard, dull bitterness of cold,” “ the chill no 
coat could quite shut out.” No shovel being present, the 
big boys make the best broom path they can. The children 
who have defective footwear must stay imprisoned through 
the seven hours, at risk of health, or, wet their feet, at risk 
of health. No well on the school ground ; rather than take 
their customary quarter-mile walk to fill the pail at the 
nearest neighbor’s, the children eat their cold lunch with 
snow-balls and icicles, and suffer thirst and discomfort as 
penalty. Stand in the doorway, you who are busy doing the 
rural school problem, and see if you have used the stormy 
day factor; your answer will fall short without it. 

What do you see? Children encircling the stove ; some, 
half ungowned and shoeless, while the missing wear is 
drying on chairs around the fire; you hear the little ones 
crying, for the ache of hands and feet has struck to the 
lonesome part, and they want to go home; you smell burnt 
leather and woolen; all your senses ask— common-sense 
the loudest of all— ‘To what profit has the school 
gathered? Half the pupils away! To-day’s half-work 
repeated to-morrow!" We are not telling the story of the 
consolidated rural school in the villages, to which the chil- 
dren are conveyed in covered teams, and in which the 
school conditions are right; we are speaking of the rural 
school by itself. Talk of the sturdy health of country 
children ! 

Teachers who have taught in town and country are con- 
vinced that the balance of vitality is with the more carefully 
protected /own children, and is likely to be, until the rural 
Liberty Bell shall ring oftener. 


The Five-Hour Day 


While the large grade school does its full work under the 
five-hour rule, the ungraded school, enrolling from eight to 
twenty pupils, yet plods through the six-hour day. Why? 
Because the people therein concerned are tied to a pre- 
cedent; because the one-hour-a-day-less means, in the 
thirty-two weeks, one hundred sixty hours less of knowledge- 
getting. We teachers know that the sixth hour of the day 
is the /osing hour in vitality and school virtues ; it might be 
redeemed by healthful, helpful farmwork in which the 
hurried father needs his boys, the tired mother, her girls. 

Through winter, the sixth hour’s light is insufficient for 
eye-work ; the dark overtakes the two-miles-away children 
before they reach home; the little Brave who trudges on 
alone, along his woodsy way, doesn’t go whistling as in his 
morning walk. The school babies from near-by families 
may go home early, but those from homes away, must wait 
for their older protectors who go their road. Think what 
that last hour off would mean to those tired babies! 
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The dreary-go-round of two set readings a day, in grade 
readers from one to six, the two set spellings a day, each 
higher class about twenty pages ahead of the division lower, 
all in the same book, has given place to more sensible and 
time-saving methods. Children are required to read their 
best many times in the day, but in minute-periods, their 
original and their copied work, the blackboard script, the 
mathematical problem, the gem from literature, the latest 
news item; and this, while classes are in progress at the 
board, at writing, at drawing, at reference-hunting. Spelling 
is conducted on the same basis; a word with its meaning 
learned now and then, as needed for use, that it may be 
properly placed ; review words called for in spare seconds. 
There is, in many schools, the one-class in oral teachings, 
the one, in each of the written studies ; young and old, keen 
and dull, are assigned a like subject, though with different 
text-books in hand. 

The writer recalls an incident of her tenth year. On 
account of defective sight, the largest type New Testament 
was procured for her. On its first school appearance, the 
children gathered about her, surprised that so small a girl 
should be put into so large a book; eagerly they com- 
pared its reading with the fine-type text of their pocket 
edition, to see if the larger book had not the larger and the 
harder-to-understand gospel. Something of this idea seems 
to prevail in rural districts in regard to grade text-books. 
Wise is the teacher who can help her children to see the 
unity and the harmony of a subject, whether found in lowest 
or in highest text-book, in story, poetry, biography, travel, 
or in real life experience. 

When parents and children shall see that soil, Lincoln, 
health, and percentage are “all there” in the beginner’s 
book, that they are only “ long drawn out”’ in the advanced 
book, they will be willing for the one-class throughout the 
various branches taught. And so the children’s interest 
shall be multiplied, time saved for supplementary teaching 
of each subject studied, and for much school miscellany 
otherwise crowded out. 


The Sandman and the Sunshine 


LAURA Frost ARMITAGE 
A Rest Exercise 
(Arr—“ Lightly Row ") 


(Let a boy represent the Sandman, and a girl, Sunshine. 
The boy may sing first stanza alone, as he goes up and down 
the aisles, scattering sand, or all may sing tt. Second stanza 
to be sung by girl, skipping through the aisles.) 


Day is past, day is past, 
Evening shadows gather fast, 
Birds are still, flowers close, 

All now seek repose. 

Now the sandman doth appear,! 
Sand he scatters far and near. 
Nodding heads,? nodding heads, 
Now must seek their beds. 


Sunshine bright,‘ sunshine bright, 
With its beams of golden light, 
Wakes the birds, wakes the flowers, 
In the morning hours. 

Children, too, the light will greet 
As they rouse ° from slumber sweet. 
Bright and gay, bright and gay, 

For their work or play. 


Motions 


Sandman comes, scattering sand. 

Heads nod. 

Heads on desks — to remain there a few moments. 

Sunshine skips lightly up and down aisles, 

. All lift heads, or lift them one by one, as she passes by, waving 
her hands, or touching them lightly. 


Yee Ps 
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Some Phases of Art in Primary 


Schools IV 


FRANK ALVAH Parsons, Teachers’ College, Horace Mann School, 
New York City 


HE elements of variation, consistency, symmetry, 
harmony and unity apply to picture, as well as to 


written expression. ‘The application of these ele- 


ments to daily class-room written exercises has 
been considered ; and it is now purposed to discuss their 





Fig. 1. Original plaid. Second year 


use in that phase of the primary drawing course called 
design. ‘lhe word design as here used means simply 
the child’s a@ppiication of his own or another’s con- 
ception of a certain unit of expression to a definite 
useful thing. The principles of. utility and beauty are 
thereby combined. This means that the unit, motif, or 
object, modified according to certain principles, should be 
beautiful, consistent in application, and practical in purpose. 
The child makes the unit Azs when he changes or makes it 
over according to his idea of beauty, giving to its expres- 
sion a practical application. Design, then, does not neces- 
sarily imply origination in thought or expression — this is 
invention. Selection, modification and adaptation to 
another use of that which already exists — this is design. 

Design may be classified under two general heads, con- 
structive and decorative. The constructive deals with the 
actual planning and making of definite useful objects. The 
decorative seeks to make beautiful the product of the con- 
structive process. The first phase may evolve, it is true, a 
useful thing of beauty; the second beauty without utility. 
In the proper union of the two, therefore, lies the 
ideal. 

Necessary conditions in the school make decorative 
design the more practical for its use, but this phase pre- 
supposes something to decorate, hence the idea of the 
product of construction should be found in the minds of 
pupils. Designing a something with no idea as to its appli- 
cation has led to a misconception in the mind of the public 
as to the nature and efficacy of design teaching. 

Some so called practical men have ridiculed art instruc- 
tion (in its broadest sense), for the masses, while recogniz- 
ing the desirability of design-teaching as a branch of 
drawing. At the same time drawing proper has been 
denominated a frill. Now construction and decoration are 
the corner-stones of industry, and from a practical stand- 
point are worthy of attention. The sensible, conscientious 
investigator must allow that this phase of education rests 
upon a sound economic basis. Comparison of the industrial 
products of our country with those of European countries 
will convince, without argument, the most bigoted of the 
truth of this statement. 
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Design should be a strong factor in the evolution of a 
preper taste standard. It should lead toward a proper con- 
trol and use of the hand, and lodge in the minds of pupils 
the idea thet beauty should appear in the commonest, most 
practical things, thereby making it possible to combine the 
element of enjoyment with that of usefulness. Design 
which does not have for its aim these three ends is out of 
its sphere in public school life. To attain the desired result 
requires an absolutely definite application on the part of the 
pupil of every design problem, either in imagination, by a 
drawing, or by application to the actual object for which it 
is made. 

Again, we too often develop a unit or units 
supposedly beautiful, and then, if at all, look 
about us for something upon which they may be 
used as embellishment. This has the same re- 
lative amount of logic as buying a picture, then 
looking about for a suitable house in which to 
hang it. The practical thing would be after 
having bought a house, to select the room, the 
wall, the place upon the wall and then the pic- 
ture suited to the position. Equally reasonable 
is it to have in mind some thing or things upon 
which the decoration you hope to evolve may 
be used. Speak of them, their nature and their 


use. Discuss possible and probable ornamenta- 
tion. Decide upon character and style to be 
used. Develop the idea selected according to 


your best judgment in the principles of artistic 
enrichment. The pupil has now acquired the 
idea that beauty exists for use, that it enhances 
and ennobles life, and that it is his to live and 
enjoy. Because of its application to his sphere 
his interest is aroused and he gives from choice 
his most effective work. His best products 
modified by your criticism decide Azs standard 














Fig. 2. 


Towel border. Second year 
of beauty for this particular thing. Hence a necessity for 
the teacher’s knowledge of wherein beauty lies. 

To speak with completeness we should discuss at length 
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the schools of design, pointing out the principles upon 
which they are based, the sources from which their units or 
motifs are obtained, and the ends for which they exist. 
Time and space forbid this and the interested teacher must 
take bare facts, suggestive phases with their applications, 








Fig- 3. Balanced haystacks. Third year 











and upon these, supplemented by her own knowledge, build 
for her pupils. 

If there is one moral principle more potent in life than 
any other, it is, that whatever is worth doing at all should 
be done in the most ideal manner possible. Indifference 





Fig. 4. Memory drawing for repetition. Second year 


and carelessness are the shoals upon which the ship of edu- 
cational progress is most frequently stranded. Indifference 
is begotten of ignorance, and carelessness of indifference. 
This reduces itself to the old story, know, if you would feel ; 
feel, if you would appreciate ; appreciate, and you love ; and 
loving, you live. 


SuGccEsTIVE LINES FOR DECEMBER AND JANUARY 


First Year 


The plane figures should now be used in daily class 
number drill. 

Cut them from pasteboard; color one set one color, 
another a different one, and use them interchange- 
ably with other objects in number development. 

Teachers picture them for blackboard illustration, and 
pupils use them for “ Busy Work” at seat. In this 
use is found a combination of the ideas, form, pic- 
ture expression, color and number. 








Fig. 5. Modified flower form from memory, repetition, variation, movement. Second year 


The following work is in application of principles 
taught during October and November. 


First Four Weeks 


Use sprays, twigs, grasses and flowers. 

Pupil selects from many one which he can represent. 

Pupil expresses on paper, consistent in form, size 
(and when possible, in tone). 


Second Four Weeks 


Vegetables or fruits. Represent for accuracy in form, 
size, and distinguishing characteristics. 
Represent and place in enclosing form. 
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(Nores.— Emphasize principles of variation, two related masses, and ORDER FOR TREATMENT OF ANIMAL FORM IN DESIGN 
harmony between enclosing form and objects enclosed. : 
Encourage pupil to represent objects large and freely.) I. Material 


Animal, drawing paper, pencil, tracing paper, brush, 
ink, charcoal, gray or color. 


Il. Method 
1. Representation 


Draw animal — pencil or brush 
Cover him — draw from memory 
Criticise glaring faults 
Reobserve and redraw 5 
Criticise and teach distinguishing features 

Cover animal — draw from memory 

Reobserve and draw for different positions 


Re 


2. Construction 


Decide and teach object upon which decora- 
tion is to appear 


3. Idealization 


Select best drawing of each pupil 

Pupil modify form, size, and proportion for 
beauty and consistency in decoration 

Trace completed unit and apply to object 

Pupil submit color or tones to be used in 
development 

Teacher criticise 

Apply and complete object. 





ter tae si tl 


Fig. 7. Original design, bowl and decoration. Fourth year 


(Nore.— In many design problems with primary classes the color or 
tone values may not be a part of the pupil’s work.) 


Second Year 
What to Teach 


Present horizontal and vertical oblongs of different 
sizes. 


Break into two or more spaces varying in size, yet 
consistently related. 


Apply in definite problems Figs. I., II. 
Order of Teaching 


Teach first, spaces made by the use of horizontal 
lines; then upon this background consider those 
resulting from the use of vertical spots or lines. 


The problem of color or tone value and its most 
pleasing distribution is now considered. Decide 
which tone is deserving of the greatest area and 
apply accordingly. 


When possible, repeat each tone in some »ther spot 
than the one in which it is first used. 


Third and Fourth Years 
What to Teach 


Design bowls, cups or vases. 


(Notre.— Consider beauty and practicability in form, size. character of 
curve, and decoration.) 


Give problems with straight lines of varying definite 
lengths, using these in combination, make pleasing units. 


Repeat these units in border form and over surfaces. 


Practical application of them should also be made. 
Fig. VII. 


(NoTE.—Lines may be connected so as to form spots when this can 
be effectively done.) 


Spots made from animal forms, original flower forms or 
other natural objects may be used if time allows. Figs. III., 
BVg Vay Vie 





Fig.6. Original flower form, repetition, spot motion. Third year 
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Thanksgiving Occupations 


Kindergarten Material—Clay and water-colors and chalk 
will be the first occupations to suggest themselves at this 
season when color and form are so delightfully in evidence. 

Paper-folding will give barns and sailing vessels, also en- 
velopes for seeds, and wigwam. Wigwam can be made by 
cutting away one-fourth of a circle, cutting opening for 
smoke at top, and inserting sticks into material to represent 
poles. Cardboard modelling will give more substantial 
barns, boxes for seeds, bins for oats, corn-cribs (splints for 
sides), wagon-bodies, etc. Boxes can be decorated with 
parquetry designs of leaves or fruit as unit of design. 
Dining-chairs and table can also be made. 

In “Stick and Pea Plays,” Charles Stuart Pratt tells how 
to make several objects appropriate to this festival, z.¢., the 
carving knife and fork used by grandpa, a slice of pie, a 
wishbone, and a turkey running (a large cranberry forms 
the body of the latter; the tail and wings are each of five 
sticks graduated in size). The dining chairs and table can 
be added to this list. Unless the peas are in just the right 
condition, play with them tends to nervousness. The 
teacher should learn to detect at once the approach of the 
fatigue period and stop before that point is reached. 

Outside Materials—Among these we find apples to cut 
and string for drying ; jelly can be made at one table, and 
still other preserves at another. Beautiful chains of cran- 
berries can be made for decoration, and if a garden is an 
adjunct of your kindergarten, seeds and beans can be col- 
lected, sorted, and placed in the boxes or envelopes for 
preservation till spring. Corn, if soaked till scft, can be 
strung. 

The floral and agricultural advertising pamphlets, Vick’s, 
Vaughn’s, etc., will furnish pictures which the children will 
delight to cut out and paste upon manila sheets, there to be 
fastened into booklets, serving as happy reminders of what 
the harvest season brings. Parquetry designs will decorate 
the book covers.— Kindergarten Magazine. 


Knowing How to Dress 


A few years ago a well-known teacher who had founded 
and carried on for many years a successful school for girls 


in one of the Middle States decided to retire. She looked 
about for a successor. 
Many candidates were brought to her notice. The place 


was an important one. The emoluments were large, no 
school stood higher in the esteem of the public, and Mrs. 
Blank was anxious to find just the right woman for the 
position. 

At last a lady offered to take the school who apparently 
had every qualification to carry it on with distinction. She 
was one of the most learned women in the country, she 
spoke a half-dozen languages, and was witty and wise in 
them all; she had a long and successful record as an 
educator. 

But Mrs. Blank, after a brief interview, declined to con- 
sider her as a candidate, and also refused to make known 
at the time her reasons for this decision. Years afterward 
she said to a friend : 

“There was no doubt as to her scholarship or her ability 
to teach, but her gloves were soiled and one shoe had lost 
half of the buttons. Trifles, you think? But they betrayed 
qualities which made her unfit to be the guide of young 
girls. The woman, whatever her ability, who does not 
respect herself enough to be clean and neat will never 
command the respect of others.” 

The applicant never knew that her slovenly glove and 
gaping shoe cost her a position of ease and honor for life. 

A place of trust, with a large salary, was open to women 
in one of the public departments in Washington several 
years ago. One candidate brought the highest recommen- 
dations, but was dismissed promptly by the committee who 
had the power of appointment. Ske was glaringly dressed 
in the extreme of the fashion, with glittering jewels and 
nodding plumes. 

“We want a working woman, not a cockatoo,’’ said the 
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chairman, after the absurdly dressed candidate had retired. 

Nothing shows sense or discretion more accurately in 
man or woman than the way in which they dress. If they 
attach just the correct importance to their coats or gowns, 
they are likely also to estimate the other factors of life at 
their just values. 


— Youth's Companion 


Popping Corn 


Bring two ears of yellow corn and then 
rub, rub, rub,! 
Till the kernels rattle off from the 
nub, nub, nub, 


Then put them in a hopper made of 2 
wire, wire, wire, 
And set the little hopper on the 
fire, fire, fire.® 


If you find them getting lively, give a 
shake, shake, shake, 

And a very pretty clatter 4 they will 
make, make, make. 


Hark ! hear the heated grains going 5 
Pop, pop, pop, 
All about the little hopper going 
hop, hop, hop. 


When you see ® the yellow corn turning 
white, white, white, 
You may know that the popping is done 
right, right, right. 


When the hopper gets too full you may 
know, know, know, 
That the fire has changed your corn into 
snow, snow, snow. 


7 Turn the corn into a dish, for it is 
done, done, done ; 
Then pass ® it round and eat, for that’s the 
fun, fun, fun.—.Se/. 


1 Close hands and rub against each other. 

2 Gather the kernels up from the desk with one hand and put into 
the hopper formed by other hand. 

3 Hand held as if holding handle of hopper, and drawing back and 
forth over the fire. 

4 Drumming with fingers on desk. 

5 Same as motion 3. 

6 Form hopper with hand, hold it up and look at it. 

7 Quick motion of thumb as if snapping lid of cover; then turn with 
right hand into dish formed with left hand. 

8 Motion of passing dish around. 





Travels of Miss Mary Green 
(The children will enjoy this.) 


“Miss Mary Green” is a rubber doll who appeared one 
day late last fall in the post-office of Winchester, Mass. 
On her dress was fastened a slip of paper which read, “The 
climate of New England is too severe for this child ; please 
pass her to the Pacific coast for the winter.” Some friendly 
clerk put a stamp on her dress, and sent her to Montana. 
From there she went to California, then to British Colum- 
bia, and from there to Ottawa. Each post-office clerk 
seems to have enjoyed her society as long as he pleased, 
then pasted a stamp to her gown and sent her on. 

At Denver she evidently attended a banquet of the mail- 
ing clerks, and had some new travelling garments given her. 
Her dress is said to be covered over with postage-stamps 
from various offices in the United States, and around her 
neck are tied several “ poems”’ written in her honor. She 
also wears newspaper badges from many different States, 
showing the honor with which she was received at the 
various literary banquets which she had attended. From 
Ottawa she brought back a tag which proved to be a pass 
to the gallery of the House of Commons. 

— Pansy 
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An Italian Thanksgiving 


HENRY TURNER BATLEY 


(All rights reserved.) 


N the year 1348 Europe was dying with the Black 
| Death. The plague came from China, along the cara- 
van routes to Constantinople, to the seaports of Italy, 
then inland,.everywhere. Twenty-four millions of people 
had died in Asia; Italy lost one-half its population; in 
Germany the dead numbered a million and a quarter; the 
inhabitants of the city of London were diminished by one 
hundred thousand! Read about the plague in Florence in 
the “ Decameron” of Boccaccio, in Lord Lytton’s “ Rienzi,” 
and try to realize the awful blackness of it. You cannot, 
until some day when, by ill luck, you see the ghastly horrors 
utterable, as they are preserved in certain diminutive models 
in a gloomy room in one of the ghoul-haunted houses of 
Florence. Then you will know what the Black Death was 
like, and you will never forget it. 

The quaint old city of Siena, perched upon the Tuscan 
hilltops, was in sore straits that unlucky year. Its altitude 
insured fresh air and sunshine; its overflowing fountains 
gave pure water ; its citizens were wealthy and ambitious — 
they had planned to enlarge their Cathedral to huge dimen- 
sions ; the walls of the city were impregnable and its gates 
secure; but the Death was there. The city and its territory 
had lost eighty thousand persons. ‘ But ten thousand were 
left within its walls, and these were shut up by an army of 
Florentines ” (so the old Sienese guide said who told me 
“all about it”). “The siege became unendurable, and, 
placing the keys of the city under the protection of Saint 
Catharine in the Cathedral, both men and women went forth 
to fight the enemy. The Sienese won, as the two great 
flagstaffs in the Cathedral will bear witness, and a grand 
thanksgiving celebration in honor of the victory was held in 
the Piazza del Campo.” 

Now, just how true that good story is, I cannot say. St. 
Catharine of Siena was not born until 1347. The flagstaffs, 
Baedeker says, were captured from the Florentines in 1260! 
And in 1348 the Florentines were too much plague-ridden 
themselves to be besieging the dying Sienese. But what- 
ever the facts were, away back there in the Fourteenth 
Century there was a mighty deliverance from something and 
St. Catharine had a hand in it. And that deliverance is 
celebrated yet with medieval magnificence, or an echo of it, 
as you shall hear. 

The modern city of Siena is divided into wards or con- 
tradi, each with what Indians would call a fofem. The 
symbol of one ward is a goose; of another a snail, or a 
caterpillar, or a lion. Each ward has its flag and its sym- 
bolic colors; each elects annually a knight and four 
squires, a standard-bearer, a drummer, a jockey and a 
groom, who are to represent the ward in this great cele- 
bration, called 7/7 Pa/io. 

The afternoon we arrived, everybody was talking about 
the Palio. ‘The first preparatory race was to occur that very 
evening. Of course we must see it. We followed the crowd 
to the Piazza del Campo, a semicircular “ square” in front 
of the Palazzo Pubblico, or city hall. The Piazza had become 
a great open-air theater. The city hall, with its dizzy tower, 
occupied the place of the stage. Seats had been built from 
the street up to the first balconies of the houses, all around, 
and a race course had been fenced off, encircling the entire 
square.” When we took our seats opposite city hall, 
there might have been two thousand others on the benches, 
and perhaps five thousand people were standing in the 
central enclosure, around the signal stand. 

At precisely 6.45 P.M., a troop of cavalry cleared the 
course, and at seven o’clock a shot was fired from the stand 
into the air. The gates of the city hall opened and horses, 
one for each ward, with jockies in brilliant colors, came to 
the starting-point, raced around the course at a gallop three 
times and retired. The crowd quietly dispersed. ‘The race 
had lasted about three minutes! The next night at the 
same hour the thing was repeated before a much larger 
audience, We paid one cent for a seat the first time, and 
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two cents the second, but the third evening, when the real 
race occurred, we had to pay twelve cents. The prepara- 
tions for this final event included most unusual and striking 
ceremonies. 

It is Sunday. The doors of the little Church of St. 
Catharine are wide open; the priest and two attendants are 
at the high altar; an expectant crowd waits along the aisles 
and far out into the street. At last “ Here they come!” is 
passed along from man to man until it reaches the priest at 
the altar. He turns towards the open doors. There is a 
sudden rattling drum-call outside, and into the church walks 
a little dark red mare led by a groom in livery. The mare, 
who is to represent the ward of St. Catharine in the race 
that evening, has come to her shrine fora blessing. She is 
accompanied by the standard-bearer, the knight, and the 
jockey, and behind walk the four squires. ‘The horse is 
very much alive. Her bright eyes flash, her nervous ears 
and quivering nostrils suggest not fright but alert attention 
to everything. How startling the ring of her iron-shod 
hoofs upon the marble pavement! She is standing now 
before the priest. He begins the service; the two altar 
boys chant the responses. At the proper moment holy 
water is brought and the priest sprinkles the horse therewith 
and blesses her for the race in the name of the Trinity, the 
Holy Virgin and St. Catharine. The horse gracefully bows 
her head, and the troop turns and clanks out of church. 

That evening the Campo of Siena, as Dante calls it, was 
a sight to behold. The venerable palaces, from whose 
sculptured casements the nobility of old watched jousts and 
burnings, were now hung with handsome rugs and draped 
with brilliant stuffs. The windows were crowded with gay 
people. The Pulazzo Pubblico had blossomed at every door 
and window and even along its battlements. Ten thousand 
people stood within the semicircle. It was a jolly crowd. 
Half the women and girls wore big Leghorn hats trimmed 
with ostrich plumes and flowers. The peasants were in 
bright colors and carried flowers, usually one or two in the 
mouth. People kept pouring into the square. There were 
twenty thousand there when the first signal boomed and the 
cavalry rode slowly around and cleared the race track. 
Another signal shot, and from a side street came an answer- 
ing clash of music. All eyes turned in that direction. A 
herald appeared on horseback. He was clad in chain mail, 
with velvet trappings of black and white, the staff crowned 
with a she-wolf, the colors and sign of the city. A band of 
a dozen trumpeters, in uniforms of startling color, accom- 
panied the herald. Their jacket-blouses were blue and 
green, slashed and puffed ; thin white silk tights, and scarlet 
shoes fairly twinkled as they marched along, playing their 
stirring silver trumpets. A burst of applause would have 
greeted them in America, but here only expectant silence. 
Then came the standard-bearer with a banner crowned with 
an image of the Virgin, to be given to the winner of // 
Palio, This was followed by a drummer and a sort of 
drum major performing wondrously with a flag, a knight in 
light armor, a jockey on a big charger with four squires 
guarding, and lastly a groom leading the little horse which 
was to race in honor of the ward. ‘The colors of this group 
were black, white and gold,— golden helmets with black 
and white plumes, golden breast-plates with black and white 
velvet capes, silk tights striped broadly up and down, or 
with one leg white and the other black, shoes black with 
gold and white ornaments. 

Each contrada was represented by the same number of 
men, similarly grouped, but each group seemed more 
dazzlingly picturesque than its predecessor. The second 
was liveried in blue and white with gold ; the third ig crim- 
son, blue and silver; the fourth in yellow, green and gold ; 
the fifth in orange, green and white ; the next in red, white 
and black ; then yellow, blue and silver; orange, white and 
blue. The ninth, the men from St. Catharine’s ward, whom 
we saw blessed in her church, wore red, white and green; 
and last came men in yellow, red and blue. The “ drum- 
major” of each group tried to outdo all others in his evolu- 
tions. Instead of batons, these men carried flags about five 
feet square with a rather short staff. ‘These flags they ma- 
nipulated with magic skill, They were waved, twirled, 
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snapped, furled and unfurled, pitched into the air and 
caught by the staff, pitched so that they turned somersaults 
in the air and came down right end up, or wrong end up at 
will, swept around the body like a running flame, leaped 
over, danced with and kissed, and all in perfect time to 
martial music. 

After the representatives of the confradi, came a car 
drawn by four horses in gorgeous trappings, containing two 
big banners and the flags of the non-competing confradi, 
for not all the wards can afford to compete every year. 
When the procession reached the gates of the Palazzo 
Pubblico the horses passed through them, out of sight; but 
the standard-bearers and the squires took seats upon the 
great white grand-stand, which had been erected in front of 
the Palace, making a splendid bouquet of rainbow colors. 
The guards now reopened the entrance to the semicircle, 
and five thousand more people streamed in. The space 
was packed solid full. 

Presently the signal sounded, the great gates of the 
Palace opened and ten horses rushed out and scampered to 
the starting-place. A rope had been stretched from near 
the judges’ stand across the course to a point opposite, and 
some twenty feet behind it was another rope parallel, and 
extending almost across. Through the opening thus left at 
the end of the second rope the horses entered this enclosure, 
one by one, according to a list in the hands of the starter. 
The horses first in were so excited that their riders could 
scarcely hold them. In fact, the day before, one horse 
tried to jump the rope, and others followed, turning somer- 
saults and throwing their riders. But to-day the rope fell at 
just the right instant and the horses leaped forward like a 
flame. Round the course they flew, their riders lashing 
each other as well as their horses. Once round, and one 
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man had disappeared ; twice, and three horses ran riderless 
but kept the course. As they neared the turning point at 
the left of the Palace, one maddened horse dashed through 
the line of guarding soldiers and ran into a crowded street. 
The others tore on towards the goal like the wind. The 
crowd shouted, jumped, yelled. Ina moment more it was 
all over and our horse had won — the one we saw blessed — 
St. Catharine’s! Excited men jumped the rails and sur- 
rounded horse and rider; patted them, kissed them, 
laughed and cried over them and conducted them triumph- 
antly to the judges’ stand to receive the banner. 

The race was a great success! ‘The winners made their 
way slowly to St. Catharine’s church to give thanks for the 
victory, a shouting and cheering crowd behind them. We 
started towards our hotel, but fell in with another lively 
company of the rejoicing victors who were marching with 
drums and banners, singing on their way to the great church 
of St. Domenico. We went with them. Into the church 
they swarmed with all their hullabaloo. The few people at 
prayer were frightened from their knees and ran behind the 
piers for protection. The crowd rushed to the shrine of 
St. Catharine and bowed before her image. Banners waved, 
flowers were thrown at her feet and poured into the arms of 
the attendant priest. ‘ Ve-va-San-ta-Ca-ta-re-na! Ve-va- 
San-ta-Ca-ta-re-na!” they shouted again and again, until 
the o'd church rang with echoing responses. 

That night big white geese adorned the walls of the 
houses in St. Catharine’s ward, each bearing a torch. 
Everybody was feasting and singing and dancing, and the 
same calm stars which looked through the soft violet sky six 
hundred years ago upon St. Catharine herself, watched 
above her worshipers now who spent the July night 

“In revel and babble and wine.” 





Act the Truth 


Act the truth. Do not pretend to know things you do 
not know. Do not insist upon things about which you are 
uncertain. Even a child does not expect a teacher to be 
the embodiment of all wisdom. It she claims it, he knows 
she is masquerading ; if she admits a doubt, he knows she is 
acting truly; he sees that he and his teacher have some 
things in common ; she has a stronger hold upon him. 

I know a boy who handed up his written spelling lesson 
for correction. The teacher marked a word as incorrect, 
which he thought was spelled correctly. He gathered up 
his courage and told her he thought she had made a mis- 
take. She brushed him aside with an indignant remark, 
about doubting her ability to spell. In ten minutes he saw 
her engaged in profound communion with the dictionary. 
He gained confidence. She said nothing, but seemed 
dejected. He put his paper in his pocket and went home, 
and consulted his dictionary. He had spelled the word 
correctly. She had lost his good opinion forever. It wasa 
serious loss, but who shall say she did not pay the proper 
penalty for her act. She had made a mistake. It was not 
serious at the outset. It was a comparatively small matter 
that she had an erroneous impression about the spelling of 
the word. But persistence after she knew better was acting 
an untruth. It was utterly inexcusable. It was impolitic, 
too. Suppose she had given him only what was his due 
and said : “ My boy, I was hasty and wrong about that; you 
were right; I will have to be more careful next time.” He 
would have been exultant, but that would not have 
humiliated her. She would have gained his respect and 
friendship as well. 


In another case the teacher told Mary, a young miss 
among her pupils, that Martha, her intimate girl friend, was 
headstrong and flighty and not doing well, and asked her to 
exert her influence over her and help her reclaim the way- 
ward sister. The teacher told Martha the same things 
about Mary and exacted her help to recover the other sinner 
from destruction. Neither of the girls was in danger. The 
teacher did not think they were. She probably meant well 
enough. She intended to profit each girl by getting her 
interested in helping the other. But she did not think far 
enough or as truly as she might. The girls compared notes. 
They discovered that there was an element of deception 
about the matter and the result was not particularly helpful 
to the teacher. 

There is mathematical accuracy about the truth, It 
always fits together. There is no safe compromise ground. 
The danger signal is upon the border line. Truth or un- 
truth may be acted as well as spoken. It is not necessary 
at all times to tell all that is true. But whatever is said and 
whatever is done in the schools, is to be open and straight- 
forward, wholly and within the bounds of truth. 

—President Draper (Illinois University) 


One of the young women connected with Hull House, Chicago, 
was recently showing a collection of photographs of classical 
pictures to a street urchin, and when she came to a copy of the 
‘« Sistine Madonna” she asked : ‘‘ Do you know what that repre- 
sents?” ‘* Yes,” said the boy, ‘‘ that is Jesus and His mother.” 
‘« Did you notice,” continued the teacher, ‘‘ how beautiful their 
faces are? You cannot find such beauty of expression in any 
other picture.” ‘‘ But it’s the rims around their heads, ma’am, 
that gives them away,” interrupted the boy, 
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The Soul of a Butterfly 


Over the fields where the brown quail whistles, 
Over the fens where the rabbits lie, 

Floats the tremulous down of a thistle, 
Is it the soul of a butterfly? 


See how they scatter and then assemble, 
Filling the air while the blossoms fade— 
Delicate atoms that whirl and tremble 
In the slanting sunlight that skirts the glade. 


—Thomas Wentworth Higginson 


Wages in the School-room? 
May R. ATWATER, New Haven, Conn. 


(Miss Atwater has given the secret’of all school-room rewards; — to 
give it for good work or conduct —“ after”— and not asa bribe to 
procure*it.— THE Eb.Tor.) 


. T: give or not to give, that is the question” that 


comes to every one of usconcerning Merit Cards 
or their equivalents. 

The arguments for giving present themselves at 
once. It is so hard for little children to do their best with- 
out any incentive. The Merit Card means as much to them 
as a “ Well done” from an appreciative superintendent does 
to us. Just think how pleased you yourself used to be when 
you received the longed-for ticket, and how badly you felt 
when you went home empty handed. If children will do 
so much better work for the sake of a wee paste-board 
ticket, then by all means let us give them the Merit Cards. 
Aren’t we all working for the sake of a reward, money, or 
fame, or whatever it may be? Why should we refuse our 
children that which we ourselves so ardently desire? Truly 
we are all working for a reward, and how careful most of us 
are to keep our efforts in exact proportion to it. “No, 
thank you, I’m not paid for doing that,” says the office boy 
when something outside his regular work presents itself. 
“I’m not paid for doing that,” echoes the cook, when the 
tired nurse asks her to “ mind the baby” for a few minutes. 
And it must have been dreamed, for of course it couldn’t 
be true, that a teacher was heard to say, “ We’re not paid 
for doing that,’’ as she came away from a teacher’s meeting. 

Where does this spirit of doing just what is paid for, and 
no more, first develop? Does it not begin right in your 
room and mine, when we say to the little five-year old, “ If 
you will do your very best work I will give you a merit.’ 

Aren’t we cultivating the feeling that the only object in 
working is to get the offered reward, and that there is no 
inherent value in the doing? 

Froebel says that the highest enjoyment of life comes to 
a person through what he can do to express his own 
thought. Are we helping the children to this enjoyment, 
when we emphasize the thought of fay, to the exclusion of 
all other ideas? Isn’t there right here an opportunity of 
cultivating a love of work for work’s sake. 

And do we count ourselves to be omniscient, when we so 
calmly give a card to Alice, whose work is always well done, 
because she “did her best,’ and withhold it from Jimmy, 
whose paper is all crumpled and soiled, because he “ did 
not do his best” ? How do we measure the amount of effort 
put forth? How can we measure the amount of effort put 
forth, unless we have more than human wisdom? And so 
Jimmy becomes discouraged, and we say,— “ I can’t awaken 
any interest in that Jimmy Brown. He doesn’t seem to 
care how he does his work.” 

But shall we never give the children anything to en- 
courage them? Yes, give them anything and everything 
that will keep up their interest, but let it come as a delight- 
ful surprise, after the work is done. 

“Children, these papers look so nice that I am going to 
give you each a little gold star to paste on them. Then 
you may take them home to mamma, star and all.” And 
no child who has made any effort whatever is omitted. 

“You have worked like busy bees for the last ten min- 
utes. Now, I’m going to touch the heads of all the good 
workers, and they may fly to the front of the room, and be 
my swarm of busy bees. What a large swarm I have! Are 
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you going to be busy bees all day? Now fly back to your 
seats.” 

‘There are so many, many ways of letting the children feel 
that their work is appreciated. 

Comparison of present with past work is something that 
the little folks enjoy. A drawing lesson given a mouth ago 
was recently repeated in a first-grade room. After the 
second lesson was finished, the first set of papers was 
distributed. 

“TI made better lines this time.” 

“TI got my flower-pot better than I did before.” 
got my plant nice and tall this time.” 

“Say, did I make that funny-looking thing?” were some 
of the comments made. Children like to realize their own 
growth. 

The thought that every one has some work to do is readily 
accepted by the little folks. The father toiling at his daily 
employment, the mother busy with her many household 
cares, the big sister, who perhaps helps the mother, the horse 
drawing his heavy load, the birds building their nests and 
caring for their young, to these and many others the child’s 
attention may be called, and it needs but few words from 
the teacher to awaken in his mind the feeling that he too 
must have a share in the universal activity. 

It has been said that although Millet has given to the 
world many beautiful pictures of the toiling peasants, he has 
never shown us a people happy in their work. Should not 
leading our children to be joyous im the work, a¢ the work, 
and decause of their work, be the dominating aim of every 
primary teacher? 


“y 


An Hour of Rhythm 


Mary E, FitzGEra_p 


HE teachers from the upper grades were treated to a 
very pretty little exhibition of exercises in rhythm 
given by the pupils of the first and second grades, 
one Friday. 

The pupils performed in the lower hall, one teacher 
playing the songs upon the piano, the other conducting the 
exercises. The two rooms faced each other, and the teacher 
stood in the centre. 

The smallest children were each supplied with two pink 
paper morning-glories. ‘The Flower Song” was played 
and the children kept time, swinging the flowers over their 
heads, moving them sideways, crossing them, raising and 
lowering them. It was a most graceful performance and the 
little ones seemed to feel the beauty of the music as they 
would not have done were they not obliged to observe the 
time. 

A pretty baby song came next and both the “make-believe” 
and real dolls were rocked affectionately and looked at lov- 
ingly while the sweet, uncertain little voices sang the lullaby. 

A march was played, and stepping high, which gave a very 
quaint look to the performers, the lines moved forward and 
back between each other. The “Anvil Chorus,” with the 
anvil accompaniment of the tiny fists brought vigorously 
against the palms, brought a glow to the eyes of both 
listeners and actors. 

Then “Tip-toe and Away We Go” was sung and danced, 
and the two lowest rooms left the hall clear for the next two. 

A very fair representation of a butterfly can be made by 
putting the thumb and index finger together and curving 
out the fingers, as the children proved ; and as they sang of 
the butterfly they really looked as if they saw the sipping 
and the flying they were telling us of. 

A select few sang the verses of the “ Brownie’s Song,” 
while all the children sang the chorus. With hands on hips, 
jumping from side to side, but keeping perfect time, these 
Brownies looked the part, and put a great deal of force into 
their remarks. 

Without singing this time, the children, to the piano 
accompaniment, picked cherries from their left hands, held 
high; the second verse they all sewed, drawing the needle 
in and out, with a longer thread, to be sure, than is gener- 
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ally used, but looking at their work attentively and intelli- 
gently. ; 

A knitting song came next and the busy fingers finished 
that stocking in no time as they sang of grandma and her 
work, 

A tree with outstretched arms was danced around by 
some girls, while the boys played a trombone, blowing out 
their cheeks as if the instruments were really there. The 
falling and cracking of the nuts was represented by the 
snapping of fingers. 

Another doll song was sung by the children of the next 
rooms, variety being gained by humming and by different 
gestures. A nest song, or rather, bird song, was very pretty, 
with its suggestions of brooding and flying and fondling. 

The waltz “See-Saw” was played and accompanied by 
cracking of fingers, the hands being he'd in different 
positions. 

The children seemed to enjoy the performance as riuch as 
the visitors. Custom had not staled it for them evidently. 

Somehow we have an idea that rhythm comes “by nature,” 
but to see the awkward squad at its first or even tenth 
attempt and compare its movements with the work done 
after two or three months’ practice will prove conclusively 
that nature does not do as much as she is given credit for. 

That the children gain in self-control and self-possession 
is claimed by the advocates of the importance of rhythm. 
Whether that be true or not, that they gain in grace cannot 
be denied, nor that music, even to the “sparrows,” as the 
unmusical ones are called, means more than it otherwise 
would. But why, wy are all these lovely, improving, 


developing, graceful exercises confined to the lower rooms ?- 


Will some one with a missionary spirit arise and compose 
two-part songs to which graceful gestures may be wedded 
and give the children in the advanced grades a chance to 
show what they can do? Two parts—mind you; there are 
plenty of one-part songs of the kind. 





The Art of Telling Stories 


Heien L Apams 


Norah Smith, of Kindergarten fame, tell a story before a 
large gathering of teachers. 

It was a simple child’s story, one of her own, but you 
could have heard a pin drop in that large room during its 
entire recital, and the long sigh that came from a hundred 
pairs of lips at its close was more eloquent than applause. 
I made up my mind then that it was a great art, this telling 
of stories, and one well worth cultivating. 

The custom of telling tales and legends is as old as the 
“ everlasting hills,” and so long as they endure it will still 
prevail. Inancient days the old men dreamed dreams, 
repeating and interpreting them as often as they found 
listeners. Scheherezade entertained the sultan night after 
night with her wonderful and interesting tales, her efforts in 
this line being successful in saving her own head as well as 
pleasing him. 

One of the chief features of Hiawatha’s wedding feast was 
the presence of lagoo, the Great Boaster, who, with his mar- 
velous stories of daring and adventure, helped to make the 
feast more joyous and added much to the contentment of 
the guests. In later years Uncle Remus comes to the front 
with his quaint conceptions of the animal world, holding his 
audience spellbound over Brer Fox and Brer Rabbit, whose 
personalities become so real to “the little boy.” Indeed 
one can hardly see Brer Rabbit without a passing woader if 
he still lies low to the confusion of his crafty enemy ! 

It is curious to note the changes which the march of pro- 
gress has brought to story telling. The old myths, fables 
and fairy tales will always hold a place in the hearts of both 
young and old, and many a useful bit of instruction may be 
conveyed through them. 

It is a matter for congratulation that some of the old 
stories have been relegated to the past. 

Many a poor child has gone shivering to bed after an hour 


| was my good fortune, once upon a time, to hear Miss 
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spent in Blue Beard’s chamber of horrors, the cold chills 
chasing each other down his spine and driving away sleep 
for half the night. Of ghost stories it is needless I hope, to 
speak — Eugene Field evidently had had some experience 
in that line, if we may judge by his graphic description of 
Seein’ Things at Night ! 

School teachers throughout the land are beginning to 
recognize the value of ¢e//ing rather than reading stories in 
the school-room. So much of dramatic action is possible 
when hands and eyes are unconfined, that it commends 
itself at once. 

Perhaps brightest among the memories of our childhood 
are the s‘ories that used to charm and delight us. Shall I 
ever forget those my mother used to tell me! There was 
one in particular which I have tried again and again to 
repeat, but it somehow seems to lack the “twang” she 
gave it, so at last I have given it up and laid it away with 
other treasures of the past. 

Not all mothers and teachers are gifted as she is, but 
most of us have some talent and it will surely increase with 
use. 

Practice brings at least an approach toward perfection and 
that is all we can look for. At any rate if we have a little 
ability let us not hide our light under a bushel, while if we 
are blessed with much we ought to see to it that we give of 
our abundance good measure pressed down and running 
over. 





A Substitute for Pestalozzi at the Pan-American 
Exposition 


“ Martin Casey’s daughter, th’ school-teacher, th’ wan that 
wears th’ specs, wint th’ nex’ day. ‘’Tis a gr-reat iddy- 
cational exhibit,’ says she. ‘I’m inthrested in th’ study iv 
pidigoogy.’ ‘Mary,’ says I, ‘what’s that?’ Isays. ‘’Tis the 
science iv teachin’,’ she says, ‘an’ I hear they’ve a gr-rand 
pidigoogical exhibit there,’ she says. ‘I’m takin’ along me 
note-book an’ I will pick up what bets Petzalootzi, th’ 
gr-reat leader iv our pro-fission, has over-looked,’ she says. 
She’s a smart girl. She knows hardly a wurrud that ye’d 
undhershtand, Hinnissy. ‘Well,’ says I, ‘I hope ’twill 
make a betther third-grade teacher iv ye,’ I says. But if ye 
miss Petzalootzi an’ wandher into th’ Indyan village be 
chanst,’ says I, ‘don’t be worrid,’ I says. ‘A little knowl- 
edge iv th’ Soos an’ th’ Arrypahoos an’ their habits,’ I says, 
‘is not a bad thing f’r anny wan that has to larn Chicago 
childher,’ Isays. . . . 

‘Did ye see Mary Casey?’ says I. ‘I did,’ says he. 
‘Where?’ saysI. ‘Onacamel,’ says he. ‘Was she with 
Petzalootzi?’ says I. ‘ With who?’ sayshe. ‘ With Petza- 
lootzi, th’ gr-reat master iv th’ science iv pidigoogy,’ says I. 
‘No,’ says he. ‘I think his name is Flannigan. He used 
to wurruk f’r th’ Mitchigan Cinthral,’ says he. 

“‘ An’ there ye ar-re again, Hinnissy. Ye can believe me 
or not, but they’re all alike, man, woman or child. If I 
iver give a wurruld’s fair, there won’t be much to it but th’ 
Midway.”—Mr. Dooley on the Midway. 





‘I suppose your baby sister cries some?” asked one of the 
neighbors. ‘ Cries!” said Mary. ‘‘ Why she just seems to look 
on the dark side of things all the time! ” 





‘¢ So natural is politeness to Spanish childhood, so far are the 
little ones from regarding it as a thing enforced or artificial, that 
it creeps with no sense of incongruity into their very prayers. 
The brief bedtime petition of younz Spain is quaintly like and 
unlike the familiar ‘‘ Now I lay me” of our own land: 


‘¢ Jesus, Joseph, Mary, 
Your little servant keep 
While, with your kind permission, 
I lay me down to sleep.” 





Little Nina went to church with her grandmother, and for the 
first time put two pennies in the contribution plate. Leaning 
over, she whispered very audibly: ‘* That’s all right, grandma. I 
paid for two.” 
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A Visit from Little 
Pilgrim Girls 
THE Epitor 


HEY had a jolly Thanksgiving. Mary 
Lane had been allowed to invite a 
few of her friends from the village 
close by, and they had had a very 
gay Thanksgiving—such as our 
grandmothers tell us about. 
Mary’s home was on a farm and 
that is just the place to have Thanksgiving fun. 

They had awakened early Thanksgiving morning, rushed 
out to the barn to see the animals have their breakfast, 
pulled down hay for the handsome Jerseys, smoothed the 
white nose of old Davy, who would take them to church 
by and by; had fed the chickens and had a race with old 
Towser into breakfast. Such fried chickens and muffins! 
The visitors declared they never tasted anything so good. 

Did they really go to church? Oh, yes; that was a part 
of the country Thanksgiving. But the ride in the big 
carryall, wrapped in warm carriage-robes, was very nice, and 
the sermon wasn’t long, and they didn’t get tired at all. 
They thought it very queer when the silver-haired minister 
read the Governor’s Proclamation through his gold-bowed 
spectacles, but they knew it was one reason for having 
Thanksgiving, and they listened to the very end, and softly 
joined with the congregation when they sang, 
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“ Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 


Home again, and then the Thanksgiving dinner’ Such 
turkey and cranberry sauce! Such sweet pickles and jellies ! 
Such puddings and pumpkin pie! Wish-bones_ were 
carried away to be pulled, and then afternoon fun began! 

They climbed fragrant haymows in the big barn, cosied 
down and told stories close by mysterious hens’ nests and 
watched the barn swallows sailing and circling over their 
heads. Then back to the old attic, with the uncovered 
rafters for swing-ropes. They played among the old spin- 
ning wheels, and found the old-fashioned cradle where all 
the children had been rocked. Little Mary crawled into it 
as far as she could, and one of the girls made believe 
mother and sang her a lullaby. Then hide-and-seek around 
the immense chimney, and finally a quiet play with the 
dolls and telling stories. 

Night settled down. More good times around the old 
fireplace, popping corn, roasting chestnuts, cracking nuts, 
and last of all “blind man’s buff.” 

‘“¢ Now for bed, little folks,” called out the careful mother, 
who saw tired eyes beginning to droop. 

Pell mell they ran up stairs, and in a half hour the room 
was perfectly still. They meant to lie awake and tell stories 
and secrets and have the loveliest ‘‘make believes”; but 
they had done too many things and were too tired, and so 
they were away off in the land of dreams before they knew it. 

And now the strangest thing happened ! 

Little Mary, who had given the party, had just fallen 
asleep when she felt herself carried back again to the big 
attic, and there were all the other little girls, too, just as 
they had been in the afternoon. They were sitting in a 
circle and one of them was telling about her birthday book, 
«« Stories of Colonial Children,” and how the little Pilgrim 
girls lived in Plymouth more than two hundred years ago. 

“I’m glad I wasn’t one of them,” said the fun-loving 
Clara. It must have been awfully poky, and what queer 
names they had !” 

Just then they heard a soft rustle of dresses and careful 
footfalls in the room. 

They turned quickly, and there was a procession of little 
girls about their own age, coming slowly toward them. 
Surely they must have come down that big chimney and 
out through the attic fireplace; yet they were very clean 
and spotless for all that. 

Were the little girls frightened at their strange visitors? 
Not a bit. They looked too kind and smiling to alarm 
anybody. They paused. A dead silence. ‘The first little 
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girl stepped forward and bowed very politely as she said: 

“We are little Pilgrim girls that you have been talking 
about. We have come to visit you. Iam Betty Alden. 
My mother’s name was Priscilla. I think you know about 
us all. ‘This is Desire Minter, and that is Remember Aller- 
ton, and the next is Humility Cooper, and the last one is 
Lora Standish, the one who made the wonderful ‘sampler’ 
you know. Her father was General Myles Standish.” 

Strange as it may seem, the children were not at all sur- 
prised to see these little girls of whom they had read and 
talked that very afternoon. They were not long in becom- 
ing acquainted. 

“We are very glad to see you,” said the little hostess, 
Mary. ‘ Won’t you sit down and play dolls with us?” 

“ We don’t know about playing dolls,” said the little girls. 
We never had any. Our mothers didn’t give us any. We 
were too poor, and then we didn’t play all the time as you 
do.” 

* Didn’t play! Why, what did you do?” 

“ We helped our mothers, and went to school and learned 
to spin and to weave and worked samplers, and went to 
meeting a great deal.” 


“Did you go to kindergarten and through all the 
grades?” asked the other children. 
The little Pilgrim girls looked at each other in 


amazement. 

* We don’t know what you mean by ‘ kindergarten’ and 
‘grades,’”’ they said. ‘“ We never heard about such things ; 
we all went to school in the same room and learned The 
New England Primer. You know about that, don’t 
you?” 

“No, what is it? We had primers when we were little 
bits of things, but we never had the Mew England Primer. 
What kind is it?” 

«Oh, it begins like this : 


‘In Adam’s fall, 
We sinned all.’ 


Now don’t you remember?” 

“Jt had pictures of Adam and Eve in the Garden of 
Eden before the fall,’ explained Betty Alden, always ready 
to set things right. 

“And then about ‘ Zac-che-us,’ who ‘climbed the tree his 
Lord to see’; that was the last verse,” chimed in little 
Remember. 

No, none of the other little girls knew anything about 
such a book as that. 

“ Did you ever get a ‘hundred’ in any of your lessons?” 
they asked. 

“A ‘hundred’ —a hundred what?” was the reply, and 
the little Pilgrim maidens looked at each other, very much 
puzzled. 

‘‘Why, a hundred per cent in your examinations — don’t 
you know?” 

“We never had any examinations. We had the Cate- 
chism, and it had a hundred and seven questions and the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments, besides,” 
answered little Desire, very proudly. “I said ’em all when I 
was ten years old.” 

“T think it was very funny to learn such things in school. 
We have that at Sunday School.” 

The little Pilgrim girls were too busy looking at the other 
girls to make any answer. 

“We think your dresses are very strange,”’ one of them 
said, finally, as she glanced down at their own long plain 
dresses and white caps. ‘ What makes you wear your 
dresses so short and show your legs and long black stock- 
ings ?— and what funny brown shoes you wear !”’ 

““Why, “ia?’s the fashion !”’ 

“And what makes you wear a white shirt, and have no 
neck or sleeves to your dress. Didn’t you have enough to 
make the waist and sleeves?” 

How the other little girls laughed ! 

“Do you mean my dress?” asked one of them. 
this is a ‘ guimpe’ and it was made so on purpose.” 

“A what? We don’t understand. And why do you 
have so many pieces to your dresses, and so many different 
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colors, and what makes you wear the leather strap around 
your waists?” | 

“They mean our shirt waists, I guess,” said one of the 
girls. ‘And she calls this belt a ‘leather strap’!” And 
they all laughed outright. Then, turning to the little Pil- 
grims they said, ‘‘ Why, these are the fashion !” 

“It seems to me you do everything because it is the 
fashion,”’ they answered. ‘That is why you wear so many 
rings and gold pins, I suppose. And is that why you keep 
Thanksgiving?” 

“Yes, I suppose so. But we know all about yowr first 
Thanksgiving. We know about Governor Bradford and the 
great feast, and the Indians that you invited to it. We 
learn about those old colonial days in our history classes 
and our reading lessons.” 

“Did you ever go to Plymouth and see where we used to 
live?” 

“Yes, we went there last summer and saw Plymouth 
Rock and John Alden’s house and where Myles Standish 
used to live, and we went to Pilgrim Hall and saw Elder 
Brewster’s chair and Peregrine White’s cradle. And we saw 
the very sampler that Lora Standish made. I can say it by 
heart now.” 

“ Well, I am glad you know so much about our old home. 
But you can’t very well think about the dreadful Indians 
and how awfully scared we used to be, and what hard times 
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we had, and how we used to carry guns to meeting. But 
we are very glad to see how the little girls look and talk 
and dress now. We’d have liked some of your pretty things 
and your books and your dolls and your good times and 
your playthings; but then we loved our old homes and we 
didn’t mind so very much if the sermons were three hours 
long, though we got dreadfully sleepy. But did you ever 
hear that ‘children should be seen and not heard’? We 
used to hear that pretty often.” , 

“N-o,” said the other girls, “we never hear that. 
Everybody tries to see what they can do for us. They 
think about us and talk about us most all the time, and 
make us talk and do things. We go to parties and theatres 
and have lots and lots of things to play with.” 

“That is very strange ; why, you are just like grown-up 
people, only you wear your clothes so short.” 


“Time to get up, children!” called mamma just then, 
and Mary opened her eyes, looked around and said: 

““Where are they, mamma?” 

“Whom do you mean, Mary?” 

‘-Why, the little Pilgrim girls. They have been visiting 
us and I don’t want them to go away again.” 

“Why, my child, you must have been dreaming!” 
laughed her mamma. 





OLIVE M. Lonc 


If you're a little girl to-day, 
You wear a sailor hat, 
Or one with bows, 
Or flowers in rows, 
Or feathers, and all that ; 
But if you lived in Pilgrim days, 
You’d wear a cap of white, 
All neat and prim,— 
No flaring brim, 
And not a curl in sight. 


You’ve quite a family of dolls— 
Nineteen or more — or less! 
You take them out 
To ride about, 
Each in a stylish dress ; 
But long ago, the little maids 
Were busy all the day ; 
They used to sit 
And.sew and knit, 
Nor waste much time in play. 


If you’re invited out to tea 
With Maud, across the way, 
You play awhile, 
And chat and smile — 
A “ lovely time,” — you say. 
But long ago, in Pilgrim days, 
You’d sit up still and straight, 
And talk ? — Oh, za, 
For well you’d know 
Small girls should be sedate. 


Would you have liked, so long ago 
(Suppose that it were you), 
‘To never say 
A single word 
Till you were spoken to? 
Still, any pleasant little girl, 
In any year (I know), 
Could spend the days 
In happy ways, 
To-day, or long ago. 
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The Sand-Fable at Thanksgiving 


ANGELINA W WRrRAy 


O all primary teachers in November even more than 

[ at any other time in the year the sand-table is an 

invaluable possession. Upon it may be enacted the 

fascinating drama of the early Puritans, which if told 
with simplicity and earnestness never fails to prove irresist- 
ibly attractive even to kindergarten children. 

In connection with it, either preceding or following it, 
and causing the children to realize more fully their own 
reasons for gratitude, another plan of work may be taken up 
and will also prove of great interest and value. 

Ask the little ones if they would like to have a “ little bit 
of the country right there in the school,” and then proceed 
to show them how to construct a farm on the sand-table. 

A wooden box with pasteboard partitions makes a very 
good house after 2 peaked roof and chimney have been 
added, and may be set in the middle of the table at the top 
of a hill. Broad fields may be laid out around it and 
enclosed with neat fences made of colored sticks. There 
should be a barn, corn-crib, hay-ricks, some toy animals 
which may be cut from card-board and colored, an orchard, 
a strip of woods (orchard and woods may be represented by 
twigs or sticks wrapped with fringed green paper), and a 
garden near the house. If some child is the happy pos- 
sessor of a tiny horse and wagon of tin or wood he will 
gladly loan them and the play may be made very realistic. 

In my own class the children painted and furnished the 
house for busy work. They then cut a family from card- 
board. The family consisted of eight persons, grandfather 
and grandmother Gray, Mr. and Mrs. Gray, and their chil- 
dren, John, Nellie, Herbert, and Flossy the baby. They 
painted these personages according to their own fancy, and 
the results achieved were amusing in many instances. Each 
child was allowed to construct an entire family for himself 
or herself, while the set to be used for the sand-table was 
chosen by vote. I smile now as I think of the grandfathers. 
Where their prototypes might have been found I know not, 
but the children must have had an ideal in mind, for in each 
case the aged man’s beard was of astonishing length and 
luxuriance and was invariably painted as white as possible. 
Grandmother’s cap also was much in evidence, but all the 
work was well done and created much pride in the hearts 
of the small artists. 

A long crinkled strip of light gray tissue paper, represent- 
ing a brook, wound its way around the farm-house. Over it 
was constructed a card-board bridge, while a mill stood near 
with the “jolly miller” standing in its doorway. ‘The chil- 
dren took intense pleasure in all the operations connected 
with the farm. It really seemed as if the imaginary family 
became as vivid and tangible to them as their own friends 
and playmates. 

The play might with profit have extended over a longer 
period, but we were unable to devote more than ten days to 
it. Each day represented a month in the scheme we 
followed. 

The first one we called March, and in that farmer Gray 
and his son were very busy, picking stones out of the fields, 
making fences, pruning trees, and getting all things ready 
for the spring work. 

In April the fields were plowed and planted, the garden 
also receiving its share of attention. 

In May came the planting of corn. The children wanted 
to “do it in the old-fashioned way,” as they said, so John, 
Nellie and Herbert marched solemnly back and forth across 
the fields dropping the grains in the furrows. We spoke of 
the birds that were probably building nests in the woods and 
orchard and of the flowers opening their eyes after their 
winter sleep. 

In June strawberries ripened. Tiny boxes and crates 
were made by the real children, after which the “ play ” chil- 
dren helped farmer Gray pick the berries, some of which 
were carried to market in the wagon. While this was being 
done outside we pictured the grandmother and mother at 
work indoors, and told of their preparing the berries for 
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winter use. Peas and other early vegetables were also 
gathered during that month. 

In July the grain ripened, was cut down, and later on was 
carried to the mill from which it soon returned in the form 
of flower in “fat white bags.” Of course most of these 
processes were purely imaginary, but the little actors invested 
their puppets with the must vivid life, and it was funny to 
see small Tim, who was the best one at “ making believe,” 
mop the farmer’s brow with his handkerchief because as he 
explainec, “the July sun is so hot.” Then, too, the grass 
was mown and dried, after which quantities of it were 
stored away in the barn for hay. 

During August and September many things needed atten- 
tion. Apples, peaches, and pears had to be gathered, corn 
cut, “ shucked,’”’ and husked, while small fruits and vege- 
tables demanded care. The apples and other fruits were 
represented by tiny balls of the natural colors fastened to 
the twigs. They were put into barrels made of pasteboard. 

In October we let the dry leaves rustle from the trees. 
They were then raked into piles to be burned. A happy 
excursion was made to the woods by the “ play”’ children 
and their grandfather who brought home plenty of nuts to 
be cracked in the long winter evenings. 

We took two days for the month of November, and they 
were the most pleasant of all, for the pupils were led to real- 
ize that most of the out-door preparation for winter had been 
made and that the inmates of the farmhouse might well 
keep Thanksgiving with grateful hearts. Special emphasis 
had been placed upon the help which the little ones in the 
story rendered to the “ grown folks,” upon the care and 
love shown by all to the wee baby, and the kindness with 
which the farmer treated all his animals. Many were the 
fascinating reading, number, and language lessons introduced 
incidentally, but the main purpose of the story and the one 
which it accomplished most successfully was to lead the 
eager little listeners to see that Thanksgiving is not “ the 
day when we eat and eat till we can’t eat any more,” as a 
small boy once defined it, but is the time when grateful 
hearts are lifted to the great Father in thankful remem- 
brance of the old promise made so long ago : 

“‘ While the earth remaineth, seed-time and harvest, and 
cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night 
shall not cease.” 

With this preparation I think each child understood the 
deepest, truest meaning of the day, and caught the spirit of 
the Thanksgiving hymn they all sang so heartily. 


WE THANK THEE 


ANGELINA W. WRAY 
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Father, we thank Thee for fruit and for grain, 
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Fa - vam we thank Thee to - day. 


Father, we thank Thee for the sunshine so bright, 
Patter of raindrops and snow falling light, 
Flowers of summer and autumn leaves gay, 
Father, we thank Thee to-day. 


Father, we thank Thee for parents and friends, 
All the good gifts which Thy loving heart sends; 
Gratefully, tenderly, gladly we say, 

Father, we thank Thee to-day. 
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What We Wear III 
Silk 
ALICE E, ALLEN 


(The benefit of this series to primary schools depends entirely on the 
teacher who uses it. One will see in it a reservoir of useful information 
from which she can draw the whole month for oral and written language, 
reading lessons and knowledge of other countries; and all the time the 
children are learning the where and how about their own clothing, grow- 
ing in the knowledge that they will need and use as lony as they live. 
The teacher who simply veads these lessons to the children, or who talks 
about them in a dead, perfunctory sort of way (may their number be 
few!) will kill all interest in them, and better not touch them at all. 
Everything depends on the way these facts are presented to the children. 
It is hoped much will be made of the bright, original verses given with 
each lesson. If they were to be set to simple, taking music, it would make 
the clothing talks more interesting, for children dearly love rhymes. It 
is hoped the teachers will procure specimens somewhere to show the dif- 
ferent stages of growth and manufacture of the materials for clothing in 
common use. The school children of the South would gladly exchange 
the cotton plant for sonf® of our northern specialties, and the cotton, 
linen, and silk factories would send specimens if applied to. It would 
“ pay” to take this trouble-— THE EpiTor.) 


E have followed our pretty cotton-fabrics back to 

W the fine fluff of the cotton-plant. We have found 

that our daintiest linens come from nothing at all 

but the firm fibers of another plant. Now, from 

what come our soft, silky stuffs — our costly silks and satins, 
our beautiful velvets and ribbons? 

Hundreds and hundreds of years ago, the people of 
Europe began to ask this same question. A wonderful new 
fabric, called silk, had come into the country from far-away 
China and Japan. 

It rustled and rippled, it shim- 
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After the eggs are put into the tray, sheets of paper 
punched full of small holes are stretched across the top. 
The eggs are kept warm, mulberry leaves are placed near by, 
and the hatching process begins. 

The Worm: — When the silk-worm first creeps out of 
his little white egg-cradle, he crawls up, as fast as ever he 
can, toward the tiny pin-hole of light above his head. 

As he puts himself through the opening in the paper the 
bits of shell which cling to him, and which will soon kill him 
if not taken off, are scraped away. 

Once out in the world, although he is now only about as 
big as a pin-head, he finds everything ready for him. Bits 
of mulberry-leaves tempt his appetite. As he begins to eat 
at once, he soon begins to grow, too. 

He is the hungriest little fellow — this baby silk-worm. 
All day long, he does nothing but eat — eat —eat. 

When he and thousands of his tiny brothers and sisters 
and cousins are taking a meal together, the munch — munch 
— munch of their busy mouths on the crisp mulberry-leaves 
sounds something like the steady drip of rain-drops on the 
trees. 

Forty thousand of the little eggs weigh only one ounce. 
And the tiny worms which come from one ounce of eggs 
eat, In the month they live, nearly a whole ton of mulberry- 
leaves ! 

Although the silk-worm is called the worm, he has really 
no right to that name. A worm has no legs — he only 
wriggles along as best he can. The silk-worm has sixteen 
of the tiniest legs you ever saw. He is really a caterpillar, 





mered and sparkled in the light. 
Some pieces were as fine and fair as 
the petal of a flower. Others, finer 
still, seemed to have been woven of 
the sunbeams. Still others were 
beautifully brocaded, interwoven 
with gold-thread, and so stiff that 
they would almost stand alone. 

Only the wealthiest could afford 
to buy, for the rare, eastern fabric 
was, in truth, worth its weight in 
gold. So no wonder the people 
questioned. Did this beautiful ma- 
terial, fit for kings and palaces, 
come from a plant? Some, who 
had watched busy spiders at work, 
thought it must have been made 
from the filmy threads spun by some 
tiny insect. 

Of course, China and Japan had 
no desire to part with a secret 
which filled their treasuries with 
the gold of other nations. Their 
workmen were forbidden, on pain of 
death, to reveal what they knew of it. 














But one day, two monks walked 
quietly into Europe. They had 
come all the way from the far east, each carrying a com- 
mon walking stick of bamboo. Hidden away inside those 
hollow canes, were some tiny eggs about as big as a mus- 
tard-seed. 

And inside those same small eggs lay the wonderful 
secret. For, in a little while, out of them crept some tiny 
worms. And those same unsightly little worms gave the 
great country of Europe its first lessons in the art of making 
silk ! 

Silk Culture 

The eggs, from which the silk-worms come, are laid by a 
tiny brown moth. One moth lives only three or four days, 
and lays, in that time, from three hundred to four hundred 
eggs. 

These little eggs are often found clinging to the leaves of 
the mulberry-tree. Only the best of them are selected for 
the making of silk, for poor eggs make poor silk. The per- 
fect eggs are put into large trays in great rooms built just 
for this purpose. 


Larva feeding un mulberry leaves 


or larva. The silk-worm which is best known is called a 
bombyx. 

Look at our baby silk-worm now that he is a few days 
old. He is growing long and fat. He is of a dull, gold- 
gray color. He hasa big, awkward head and a large mouth. 

Along each side of his queer, round body runs a tiny, 
hair-like tube. These tubes are filled with a thin, gluey 
liquid. They end just below the mouth. 

In some strange way the delicious green leaves which the 
little fellow eats so greedily, not only feed his body, but 
make this sticky fluid. And it is this same fluid which, by- 
and-by, will make fine, firm strands of silk. 

No wonder the silk-worm has a good appetite. He has 
only a month to live. And in that time, he must eat enough 
to make yards and yards of silken fiber. 

But he does something beside eat. He changes his coat 
four times. He makes this change in his toilet very quickly 
— just stops eating for a little while, and lies in a lazy little 
heap. Then the skin cracks down his back, he gives a kind 
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of a shake and a wriggle — and his old coat simply slips off, 
showing underneath a fresh, new one. 

Our silk-worm is a very troublesome baby. First, he must 
be given the best of food. He likes mulberry-leaves best, 
but he eats, also, the leaves of an orange-tree, called the 
osage-orange. Fed on either of these foods, he makes the 
finest and best of silk. 





** From those tiny tubes on each side he draws long threads.” 


If we want to raise some little silk-worms for ourselves, 
just to see how they tive and grow and spin their silken 
threads, we can feed them on lettuce-leaves. Then, our 
silk-worm must be kept just so warm, always — never too 
hot, never too cold. A frost ends his little life very quickly. 

The Cocoon: — Our silk-worm is now a little over an inch 
long, and he has grown quite transparent. Well the silk- 
grower knows what this means — the worm is ready to make 
his snug little case, or cocoon. 

So he is given a small roll of paper, into which he 
creeps. Perhaps he chooses, instead, a tiny twig or bit 
of straw to which to fasten his pretty home, as do some of 
our common caterpillars. 

Such a skillful little spinner as he is, with his own tiny 
body for spinning-wheel and loom, Out from those tiny 
tubes, on each side, he draws long threads, or fibers. 
With a steady motion they come, two at a time —one from 
, that, as they come together, they join 
in a single, filmy thread. 

These threads are fastened to the twig or paper and 
hold the tiny cocoon in place. Now, bending his head up 
and down, and from side to side, all the time drawing out 
those soft, silky threads, the little caterpillar makes a loose 
covering, or shell, about as big as a peanut. 

Snug and safe inside this shell, he wraps himself in 
another coat of the softest, finest fibers—finer than the 
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** A shell about as big as a peanut.” 
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finest floss. And inside this, he spins still another covering 
—the third wall of-his little home. ‘This is sticky and keeps 
him alike from rain and wind and cold. 

Slowly, sleepily, now he spins his wonderful threads. 
At last, as cozily as a baby in his cradle, he falls asleep 
in his little cocoon. He has been at work only about 
five days, and he has spun an unbroken strand of nearly 
one thousand feet. 

If the little builder ose , he is no longer 
a worm, he is a dusky little moth, who 
pushes open the door of his house and flits 
off in the sunshine. 

The little out-grown home is of a warm, 
yellow color. It is one or two inches long 
— delicate and fragile. 


The Little Round Cocoon 


There’s an empty house in a still retreat, 

Where mulberry branches bend and meet, 

Where blossoms flutter, thick and sweet — 
’Tis a little round cocoon. 


’Tis built of threads of finest floss, 

Around and around they run criss-cross, 

Just touched with a tint of golden gloss — 
The little round cocoon, 


Oh, tiny brown builder, flitting away 

Out there in the sunshine, warm and gay, 

Will you dream, sometimes, of your home, to-day — 
The little round cocoon? 


Will you think of its silk-hung walls, its floor, 
Of its rounded roof, of its open door? 
Won’t you want to slip inside once more 

The little round cocoon? 


Oh, the spider, a dainty home has she, 

And the great wasp’s nst is fair to see, 

But the dearest home to you and me 
Is the little round cocoon, 

















** He falls asleep in his little cocoon ” 


But in order that the finest silk may be made, the tiny 
brown moth is not allowed to come out of his home. 

The delicate cocoons are put in glass-cases and left to 
the heat of the sun. Sometimes, they are baked in an oven, 
instead. Often they are plunged into warm water. Either 
of these processes is called stifling, and by it, the tiny cater- 
pillar is destroyed. Only enough moths are allowed to 
come forth from their cocoons to supply eggs for the next 
growth of silk-worms. 


Silk Manufacture 


Silk-worms are now found, busily at work, in many parts 
of Europe. France, Italy, Spain, Germany, and England 
produce beautiful silks. The finest silk in the world comes 
from France. . 

Silk is made in two ways. The process which produces 
the finest variety is called reeling, and the silk thus made is 
called reeled, or raw, silk. 

Raw Silk : —The cocoons are carefully looked over and 
assorted, according to size, color, and quality. Only the 
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perfect ones — from which will come unbroken strands of 
great length — are selected for this variety of silk. 

The outside shells are stripped off. ‘These shells are not 
thrown away -— we shall see them again, by-and-by. 

The cocoons now go to the great reeling-rooms of the 
factories. Here, they are set afloat in pans of warm water. 
Behind these pans sit busy, bright-eyed girls. The water 
must not be allowed to grow cold— else the glue of the 
cocoons will not soften. Neither must it get too hot, lest 
the cocoon sink to the bottom and be spoiled. 

Round and round, the girls stir the soft, floating things. 
Suddenly, with a quick movement, they plunge the cocoons 
below the surface of the water. As they rise, some loose 
strands reach out and cling to the fingers. When several of 
these strands are found, they are sent whizzing along on 








** He is no longer a worm but a dusky little moth ” 


their way to the reels. After a great deal of whirling and 
twisting, they come — stiff and harsh — to be cleansed. 

They are put into hot soap-suds, packed in linen-bags, 
dried, boiled in wat+r, and then left to dry again. 

When dry, they are beautifully white and soft, like the first 
snow of winter. This is the raw silk, which, when dyed and 
woven, makes our shining silk materials. 

Spun Silk: — ‘The outer shells, or husks, of the good 
cocoons, together with all the imperfect cocoons, are put 
together into a machine, which washes, rinses, pounds and 
beats them, until they are soft and white. 

This mass is separated into strands about a foot long, 
which are spun together something as are cotton-fibers. 

Spun silk is often used for silk hosiery and silk underwear. 
It is also made into cloth, less fine and durable than that 
made from raw silk. 


United States Silk. 


When our great country was only a little handful of 
colonies dropped down on the sea-coast, from over the 
ocean came some tiny silk-worm eggs, together with some 
thrifty shoots of the mulberry-tree. 

The trees grew and flourished. Little silk-worms crawled 
out into the sunshine,and were soon quite at home in 
the New World. 

Silk of a fine quality was made in the southern colonies, 
some of which was sent back to England. 

Later, some silk-worms went to New England. They set- 
tled in Connecticut, went to work, and made silk enough for 
a silk hat and a silk coat. These, the governor of the state 
wore proudly on a great public occasion. 

When the silk-worms found their way into Pennsylvania, 
it became the fashion among the girls to care for the frail 
little creatures themselves, making with their own hands 
the silk for their beautiful wedding-gowns. 

Both the mulberry-tree and the osage-orange grow in our 
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country. But while the United States can produce the raw 
silk, it does not to any great extent. 

At the same time, the United States ranks as one of the 
first countries of the world in its manufacture of  silk- 
material. And almost all the raw silk which supplies its 
great factories comes from far-away China. 

Our country imports ten-million dollars’ worth of raw silks 
every year. And out of this her great cities manufacture 
forty-million dollars’ worth of silk in thread, yard, cloth, and 
ribbons. Patterson, New Jersey, leads in this great silk 
industry, with the cities of New York and Pennsylvania 
close behind. 


Silk Thread 


Look at a tiny spool of silk-thread, neatly wound with 
one hundred unbroken yards of shining, 
colored floss. Think of the vast labor it has 
taken to make even that one small spool. 

When the raw silk comes into our country, 
it is in a soiled, matted state. It must be 
thoroughly cleaned, spun, wound, reeled into 
skeins, dyed, made smooth and shining, and 
realy for the spools. No wonder that it has 
been said that “it is more labor to build a 
spool of silk than to build a locomotive.” 
Then, there are all the coarser silk-threads, 
button-hole twist, embroidery silk, knitting 
and crocheting silk. And in all these branches 
of the silk industry, the United States excels. 
Not only does it manufacture all we use 
ourselves, but it sends out large quantities to 
the other countries of the world. 


Silk Materials 


Dress silk is of many kinds from the rich 
gros-grains and costly brocades down through 
all the lighter weights and softer textures to 
the delicate China and Indian silks, the filmy 
crepes and shimmering mulls. 

Crepe is crisp and transparent. It is 
woven as a thin gauze, and steeped and thickened in 
gum-water. This gum-water, while drying, causes some of 
the threads to untwist; so, when finished, the cloth has 
a queer, twisted, or mottled look. 

Gauze is one of the oldest of silken fabrics. It is named 
from Gaza, where it was first made. It is a delicate, 
fragile stuff, much used for veilings. 

Satin is a beautiful, glossy material, with a smooth finish. 
It was made in China. Germany and Switzerland produce 
fine satins. 

Our elegant velvets are woven from strong silk threads, so 
doubled and twisted that they come to the surface in tiny 
loops. These loops are cut, forming a soft nap. By leav- 
ing some of the loops uncut, striped, figured, or brocaded 
velvets are made. 

Plush is thick and soft —something like fur. It used to 
be made of goat’s hair and worsted threads. Now it is 
usually made of silk. 

Silk makes our finest laces, our best umbrellas, and 
together with cotton or linen threads, many of our dainty 
summer-materials, such as silk gingham and silk-cambrics. 


Ribbons 


Think of the thousands and thousands of yards of ribbon 
which it takes to supply even one of our big stores for one 
season. Think of the kinds of ribbon — velvet, satin and 
silk ; of the different tints and shades; of the striped and 
figured and watered varieties; of the widths and textures, 
from the broad, beautiful sash-ribbons down to the tiny 
“ baby-ribbons ” which dollie wears in her hair. 

Ribbons are woven on a high speed, ltight-running ribbon- 
loom, which seems almost alive in its understanding of its 
work and in its power to do it. So swift and reliable is it, 
that one little girl can manage two looms at the same time. 
Some of these girls earn, in this way, from twelve to fifteen 
dollars a week. 
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Watered and moiré ribbons are made by passing two 
ribbons, laid one on the other, between two cylinders, 
one of which holds a heater. The unequal pressure on the 
two surfaces of the ribbons gives them their wavy, or 
watered, look. Moiré silk is made in the same way. 


The Tale of Tommy’s Tie 
(An exercise to be given by the children in connection with the work on silk 


This is little Tommy True. 


This is the silver quarter new, 
Earned by little Tommy True. 


This is the tie so bright and blue 
Bought for the silver quarter new. 
Earned by little Tommy True. 


This is the silk of shining hue, 

That made the tie so bright and blue, 
Bought for the silver quarter new, 
Earned by little Tommy True. 


These are the tiny threads that flew 
To weave the silk of shining hue, 
That made the tie so bright and blue, 
Bought for the silver quarter new, 
Earned by little Tommy True. 


These are cocoons all stiff with glue, 
That gave out tiny theads that flew 
To weave the silk of shining hue 
That made the tie so bright and blue 
Bought for a silver quarter new, 
Earned by little Tommy True. 


These are the busy worms that drew 
Strands for cocoons all stiff with glue, 
That gave out tiny threads that flew 
To weave the silk of shining hue, 
That made the tie so bright and blue, 
Bought for a silver quarter new, 
Earned by little Tommy True. 


These are the mulberry-leaves that grew 
To feed the busy worms that drew 
Strands for cocoons all stiff with glue, 
That gave out tiny threads that flew 

To weave the silk of shining hue 

That made the tie so bright and blue 
Bought for a silver quarter new, 

Earned by little Tommy True. 


The Worst Boy in the Room 


M. EpITH MARSHALL 


EPT in again! That’s always the way when the 
K fellows have any fun going on. I knew I’d have to 

stay in, though, when I hit Will, but he’s sucha 

baby, and anyway, it’s so much fun to tease her and 
see her face get long and sober. I wonder what she’ll do. 
I don’t care if she does wallup me; it won’t hurt half so 
much as when Dad gets Ais dander up. Pooh! I’ll laugh 
right in her face, for she couldn’t hurt a flea!” 

“‘What’s she still so long for?”’ 

To satisfy himself on this point, he cast a shy glance 
teacherwards. He was so surprised he forgot to look away 
again. She sat there with her head resting on her hand and 
her eyes were closed like people’s are when the preacher 
says something. By-and-by:she opened them, but sat still 
some more. After what seemed ages to him she slowly 
turned toward him and then he saw that there were tears in 
her eyes. Instantly he assumed an indifferent air and 
looked stolidly out of the window. Then she spoke. 

“Come here, Tom,” was all she said, but so low and 
tender-like was her voice that it made him ashamed all at 
once, and he wished he could slink out the door without 
being seen. 

As he went reluctantly forward he tried to regain a little 
of his former indifference, but somehow he couldn’t do it. 
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When he reached her desk and stood fingering the buttons 
of his blouse, she waited a few moments, and then, with a 
little break in her voice, began. Just what she said Tom 
couldn’t have told, only that she looked so sorrowful all 
the time as if she wanted to cry, and asked him serious 
questions that made him think hard. But he answered only 
by nods and shakes of the head, and there was a faint trace 
of the old defiance left in his expression, which showed that 
he had not yet surrendered. As she went on talking about 
his besetting faults. and their results, growing more and more 
earnest, she put out her arm and gently drew the boy close 
to her side. At this loving touch all his vaunted fortitude 
gave way. His face flushed, he trembled and his lips quiv- 
ered pitifully. His mother had held him that way once 
after he had fallen in front of a trolley-car and managed to 
crawl away barely in time to escape its ruthless wheels. 
But teacher! He hid his face on his sleeve and shed a few 
secret tears from mingled shame and delight. And then, 
with her arm still about him, she took his roughened little 
fingers (he wished they were not so dirty), in her soft palm, 
and straightway all the sordid pettiness which hid filled his 
short life fell away as by a charm, and his soul caught a 
glimpse of heaven. 

‘She really and truly cares and wants to like me! And 
she was crying ’cause she was sorry for me. J-e-e-m-i-nee ! 
And she said God knew all about it, too, and that He cares 
for a little shaver like me, and—and will help me. I’m 
glad the boys didn’t wait for me; I don’t want to run and 
holler just yet.”’ 

As he walked slowly out of the school-house door, there 
was a penitent air about the ragged figure, but on his face 
there shone such a light of purest joy that his homely, 
freck!ed face was transfigured. 


An American 


What is it to be an Amercan? Putting aside all the outer 
shows of dress and manners, social customs and physical 
peculiarities, is it not to believe in America and in the 
American people? Is it not to have an abiding and 
moving faith in the future and in the destiny of America? 
—something above and beyond the patriotism and love 
which every man whose soul is not dead within him feels for 
the land of his birth? Is it not to be national and not sec- 
tional, independent and not colonial? I. it not to have a 
high conception of what this great new country should be, 
and to follow out that ideal with loyalty and truth? 

—Henry Cabot Lodge 


Thanksgiving Dinner 
(This is the air for the exercise ‘‘ Thanksgiving Dinner” on page 422.) 
ELEANOR CAMERON, 
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All prepared to do our best To help you on Thanksgiving Day. 
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Blackboard Reading for November 
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Around the Year with the Little 
Bennetts III 


DoroTHy Howe 


In November 


There are hearth-fires flashing gay 
Welcome to each friend who comes, 

Songs to sing, and thanks to say, 

There’s — oh, joy — Thanksgiving Day 
When November comes. 


Perhaps ’twas the roar of the river, and the dash of the 
rain on the roof. Perhaps ’twas Helen’s story of the Pilgrim 
Fathers and the Indians. Perhaps ’twas the pop-corn and 
the “ Thanksgiving-y” feeling in the air—anyway, all the little 
Bennetts felt like singing. And when Helen played “The 
Breaking Waves Dashed High ”’ — how they did sing ! 

When the last echo had died away, Jill clapped her hands 
gleefully, ‘‘ Let’s play it,” she said; “ let’s us d¢ the Pilgrim 
Fathers.” 

“You girls can be the Fathers if you want to,” 
Bobby ; “ I’ll be an Indian, and live in a wigwam.” 

‘I’m a chief,” said Jack, with a deep grunt and a fierce 
look on his freckled face. ‘This is my canoe” —he held 
out a tiny boat whittled from a bit Of soft maple. 

“Oh, Jack,” exclaimed Helen, whisking about on the 
piano stool, ‘‘I1 know how to make the nicest canoes—paper 
ones that will stand up — and wigwams —” 

“Oh, oh,” screamed all the little Bennetts, clustering 
about Helen. 

‘* Yes,” she went on, “and we'll make Mayflower-ships, 
like the ones the Pilgrims came over here in” — 

“Baby wants to be a Pilgrim Father, too,” said Baby, 
poking his curly head under Helen’s arm. 

** So you shall, Baby, and live in a log-house,”’ said Helen. 
“ Come on.” 

Down on the floor sat the five little Bennetts. Ten eager 
eyes watched Helen’s scissors as they cut out some five-inch 
squares of stiff, white paper. 

“ Here’s a square for each of you,” she said. Then she 
sat dcwn on the floor, too, between Betty and Baby. 

“Fold the right edge to the left,” she said, creasing her 
square evenly down the center. “ Bring the top edge down 
to the bottom —so— that’s right, Bob. Have all the 
edges just even, Betty. Open your papers (Fig. 1), and 
bring the lower, left-hand corner up to the center (Fig. 2). 
Now, fold each of the other corners just to the center in the 
same way — see?” (Fig. 3). 

“ Mine doesn’t look much like a ship,” said Jack, holding 
off his folded paper, and screwing up his face to look it into 
the shape of a boat. 

“ You just wait, Jack Bennett,” said Helen, giving her 
square a deft twist, which suddenly changed it from a folded 
piece of paper into a gallant craft. 

“Oh, how did you do it, Helen?” said Betty. 

“T know,” called Jill, proudly setting her boat a-sail on 
the carpet. “You just folded the lower corner under the 
center — didn’t you Helen?” (Fig. 4.) 

“'That’s just what I did, Jill,” said Helen. 

Three more boats set sail on the carpet. Bob’s at once 
tipped over, and would have been wrecked but for Helen’s 
timely rescue. 

“Never mind aship-wreck or two,” said Helen, gaily. 
“You creased the last fold a little too hard, Bob, It wants 
only the least, little touch — so,” 


said 
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Away went the fifth little Mayflower, snowy sails spread 
to the wind, across the quiet sea of carpet. 

“ Now for the wigwams, ’ said Jack. 

““T began them last night,’’ said Helen, because it takes 
so long to get a perfect circle. Here are-five all cut out.” 

Helen laid her circle down on the floor. “Fold them 
exactly in the middle,” she said, “and cut them in two. 
Each half-circle will make one wigwam.” 

When the circles were all cut in two, Helen snipped a tiny 
triangular piece out of the center of the straight edge, and 
cut a little slit in the curved edge, just to the left of its 


center. (Fig. 5.) 
**« Now, watch,” she said giving each some paste. “ Lap 
the straight edges together, and paste them —so. You see 


the little triangular bit we clipped out, leaves a hole in the 
top of our wigwam — that’s the smoke-hole.”’ 

“ How pretty !” said Betty, setting up her wigwam. 

“ What is the slit for?” asked Jill. 

“The door, of course,’ shouted Jack, folding back the 
corner, 

“That's right,’’ said Helen. 
we'll leave the door open. 
so.” 


‘‘When it’s clear weather 
When it rains, we’ll close it — 
“The canoes aren’t quite so easy,’’ said Helen, as she 
gave each little Bennett a piece of paper with a queer look- 
ing pittern drawn onit. (Fig. 6.) 

She and Jack and Jill cut out all these patterns carefully. 
Then Helen gave each little Bennett a piece of paper. 

“ Fold your papers from the top down to the bottom, she 
said. ‘Lay the pattern with its straight edge just on the 
fold. Now, trace all around the pattern — careful, Bob. 
Now, cut along the traced lines. Wait, Betty, I’ll help you, 
when I get Baby’s done.” 

When all the little canoes were cut out, Helen folded the 
little points, at each end, inside. Then she brought the 
curved ends of the canoe together, and put just enough paste 
on their edges to fasten them to each other. 

Jack fitted his canoe out with a toothpick paddle. At 
sight of the toothpicks, Helen exclaimed, “Oh, Jack, we 
can make the loveliest, little log-cabins out of toothpicks— 
like the ones the Pilgrims built, you know.” 

“Oh, goodie !”’ said Betty, “‘ show us how, f/ease, Helen.”’ 

“Lay two toothpicks on the floor, two inches apart,” 
said Helen, “a little nearer, Betty — like Baby’s. Now, lay 
two others across the ends of these — it makes a square. 
Let the ends cross each other—see? Now, two more on 
top of the last, just as you laid the first ones. Keep on 
building until your cabin is high enough. Don’t get it too 
high, Jill. Now, lay a row of toothpicks straight across the 
top for a roof.” 

“Oh, oh, oh !”’ screamed Betty as her cabin fell over. 

“Never mind, Betty,” said Helen. “That hut was too 
high for any Pilgrim Father to live in. We'll have a little, 
low one this time.” 

So, the Pilgrim Fathers — Jill and Betty — sailed over the 
ocean in their little boats, singing “The Breaking Waves 
Dashed High,” landed, and built toothpick homes in the 
forest. 

And the Indian-braves came forth from their wigwams, 
paddled their canoes down the stream, and descended upon 
the settlers, brandishing feather-dusters for tomahawks, and 
giving the most blood-curdling of war-whoops. 

And through all the noise of warfare, Baby slept on 
Helen’s lap — a canoe in one hand, a wigwam in the other. 
Only once did he wake, and then, only to say sleepily, 
“ Baby wants to be a Pilgrim Father, too !” 


NotE.— Prepare the children for this play-work, by simple stories and 
songs of the Pilgrims, their voyage in the Mayflower, their landing on 
Plymouth Rock, their homes in the forest, etc. 

Tell, too, something of Indian life. 

In making the Mayflowers, emphasize the fact that the last fo'd must 
not be creased too hard. Otherwise, the boats will not stand, or “ sail,” 
as the children say. 

For the wigwams, suggest that a few strips of paper —a little longer 
than the wigwam — be dropped in at the smoke-hole, to represent the 
poles used in building real wigwams 

For the canoes make the point at each end /ong enough, otherwise the 
canoe will not be a success. In fastening the edges together it is not 
necessary to touch the folded-in points with the paste, 
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November 


We turn to the social side of life and to more familiar in- 
tercourse with companions as nature grows sober and sleepy, 
the days shorter and the evenings longer. How many 
teachers have come to know their pupils well enough by this 
time to find the companionship a pleasure ; to feel that they 
are getting something from them as well as giving all? 

Last summer I saw a father with three young sons and 
looked on day by day with admiration at the unmistakable 
signs of satisfaction they showed in each other’s society. It 
was not, “‘ I have a duty to do to these boys,’’ nor, “I sup- 
pose I must do what my father says,” but a downright enjoy- 
ment in each other. If they started for a walk together the 
father gave his richest smile and most attractive side — the 
smile and the side that we, piazza people, did not always 
get. I said to myself every day, If teachers could feel like 
that with their children, wouldn’t the relation of teacher 
and pupil change completely? Would not this “give and 
take’’ ensure a daily enjoyment that would prevent the 
teacher coming home at night “dead tired” and save the 
children from the dread of the school-room? It is exhaust- 
ing work to give, give, give day after day without receiving 
in return. And is not every boy and every girl capable of 
giving something that the teacher could enjoy? Most cer- 
tainly. Once let that foolish desire to be dignified and 
superior die out of the teacher’s ambition and her school 
would be a different thing. There should be no more 
antagonism between teacher and children than between the 
mother robin that came to her open-mouthed birds last 
summer with the food that brought them pleasure and 
growth. 

So as the time for cosiness has come everywhere let the 
school-room have a cosy, sociable atmosphere. Have a 
little thought and sympathy for growing children cramped 
under school desks simply because they are obliged to be, 
and expected to be always there when every nerve is ting- 
ling for natural out-door freedom. They cannot see the 
need or reason for the education forced upon them ; they 
are walking blindly day by day and are not ungrateful sinners 
because they would rather run wild and have out-door fun. 
As well blame young colts for liking to race in a field. 

The winter is coming. There will be gray days in the 
school-room and out of it. How can these be lightened and 
made enjoyable except by cultivating the human side? 
How shall we have a good time in school to-day? would be 
a far juster, truer thought, than, How shall I make my chil- 
dren study and behave to-day? ‘The studying and the 
behaving will take care of themselves when the children and 
teacher are genuinely glad to see each other in the morning. 
** I’ve been hungry for teacher all summer,” said one little 
girl to her mother. How many children feel hungry for 
the teacher when the school hour draws near in the morn- 
ing? ‘ But I could not control my school,’’ perhaps [ hear, 
“if I made myself as familiar with them as you say.” 
Poor teacher! Are you ever conscious that you have 
undertaken that for which you are not fitted — the train- 
ing and nurture of children? That word nurture would be 
an excellent one to introduce into the course of study. 





Plans for Busy Work 


Have you seen this new book? Prepared by the Boston 
Primary Teachers’ Association and edited by Sarah Louise 
Arnold. 


(Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston, Publishers. ) 
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Write and Tell Us 


How did you succeed with the September and October 
Supplement-Outlines for Seat Work? Did you study the 
suggestions for the how and why in the “ Little Bennetts’ ” 
work on the “Stories” page? If you should say to 
your children to-day, ‘I wonder what the Little Bennetts 
will have for us next month?”’ would they know what you 
meant? If they did not know and smile knowingly then the 
plan for associating this work with imaginary children has 
not been carried out. The scheme can be delightfully 
worked up if the teacher has caught the spirit of it and 
made it a pleasure to the children. 


The Outline Blackboard Drawings 


Do you like them? What criticism or improvement can 
you suggest? 





A Page of Problems 


Would you like a page of simple arithmetic problems each 
month? Would you use them? How? 


Thanksgiving 
Have you something new for Thanksgiving? Some fresh 
new ways of preparation and presentation, or are you trust- 
ing to luck and educational journals for inspiration and 
ideas? Did you not learn something from !ast year’s expe- 


rience, either to do or not to do, that will help you this 
year? 


A New Help in Drawing 

The Applied Arts Book promises something that has never 
before been furnished for teachers. It is an artistic little 
book of thirty-five pages, full of helpful illustrations, pub- 
lished at the beginning of each month; it comes directly 
into the school-room, talks with the teachers in a fraternal 
sympathetic way, recognizes the difficulties they have to en 
counter and helps them on their own plane. September, 
the initial number, contains: “An Approved Outline for 
September Work in All Grades,” ‘‘ Drawing from Fall Flow- 
ers,’ “ The Making of Good Letters,” ‘“ Nature Drawing 
and Composition,” “The Craftsman’s Note Book.” The 
suggestions for teaching are given in plain, untechnical 
language, and with a helpful spirit that inspires the inex- 
pert teacher to try again. Such a magazine should be sup- 
ported by teachers ; it is not self-existing. $1.00 per year, 
single copy, prepaid, seven two-cent stamps. Address, The 
Applied Arts Guild, Worcester, Mass. Mr. Fred Hamilton 
Daniels, Editor and Guild-Master, in consultation with 
Henry Turner Bailey, State Agent for the Promotion of 
Industrial Drawing, (Mass.), and other Guild-craftsman. 





Why is It? 

An Institute instructor of long experience once said, “ I 
have never yet asked an assembly of teachers if they en- 
joyed teaching language to little children and got an affirm- 
ative reply. Sometimes I cannot get five upraised hands 
among two hundred teachers.”” Why is this? A feeling as 
general as this must have some ground to rest upon. If 
teachers felt that they could teach it well, would they not 
like to do it? Why are they so doubtful as to the best 
means of giving the simplest instruction in the correct use 
of the mother tongue? Will fifty teachers write frankly 
about this matter for publication in Primary EDUCATION? 
Jour names need not appear in print and you may doa 
“‘ power of good” by an open, fearless expression of your 
feeling about the matter. Please don’t say, ‘‘ Let somebody 
else write,” but do. it yourself, promptly, before that other 
something which is always ready to steal your time, claims 
your attention. 
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| ge es OF PRIMARY EDUCATION were quick to appreciate and take advantage of SUCCESS clubbing 
offers last season. All these readers and many more will doubtless gladly avail themselves of the opportunity 
now presented. This year’s offers are indeed more attractive than ever. Mad fo how to best spend one’s 

“ magazine-money” by giving four favorite periodicals for the price of one. t season more than 300,000 
people took advantage of our remarkable clubbing offers. 


(For OUR GREAT FAMILY OFFER a, wucprice\ “ae ann 
Father, Success, - . “ " $1.00 $ 4; OUR PRICE 


ONLY 


Mother, Review of Reviews (new), 2.50 $ 
3.00 3 





Current Literature (new) or New England 
and the Magazine may be substituted. 


Boys Cosmopolitan, ™ 71.00 (Personal Checks 


Accepted) 
and Leslie’s Monthly may be substituted. 


All subscriptions are for a full year. 
Girl Good Housekeeping, = 7. oo Magazines may be sent to one or several 
irls) The Household, or the Designer may be substituted. addresses. Foreign postage extra. 

SUCCESS is the brightest, most up-to-date and most profusely illustrated monthly published. The inspiration 

of a lifetime has come to thousands of Success readers through their investment of $7.00, its regular subscription 
price. The Review of Reviews isthe ‘‘ indispensable’ magazine, presenting a brilliant record in print and picture of 
the world’s thought and work,—month/ly, $2.50 a year. The Cosmopolitan has been for vears without a superior 
as a magazine of general and varied attractions,—monthly, $1.00 a year. The Household is a supreme authority in 
home-work and decoration, table-equipment, nursery-lore, etiquette, pyrography, photography, and offers a very 
high class of poetry and fiction,—monthly, $1.00 a year. Leslie’s is one of the great modern monthlies whose 
articles and illustrations are the highest expression of magazine art, —monthly, $1.00 a year. Current Literature 
is the leading literary monthly of America; it keeps you in complete touch with the world of letters,—$ 7.00 @ year. 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE OFFERS Regular Price Our Price 


SUCCESS, and any one of our dollar magazines, - : - $2.00 
SUCCESS, and any two of our dollar magazines, - - . - - 3-00 
SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (new), and any one of our dollar magazines, 4.50 
SUCCESS, and Leslie’s Weekly, ry = . e - > : . 
Review of Reviews (new), . 
SUCCESS, or Current Literature (new). and any two of our dollar magazines, 6.00 
SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (new), and Current Literature (new), - ° 6.50 


Review of Reviews (new), . 
SUCCESS, or Current Literature (2 wkend New England Magazine, 7.00 3.00 


Review of Reviews (new), \ 
SUCCESS, Rev. of Rev. (new), Current Literature (new), and New England Magazine, 9.50 4.00 
New subscriptions only will be accepted at the above prices for the Review of Reviews, Current Literature, 
and North American Review, but present subscribers may renew their subscriptions by adding One Dollar for 
each renewal subscription to the combination prices named. Either new or renewal subscriptions will be 


accepted for all other magazines named, including Success. A transfer from one member of a family to 
another does not constitute a new subscription. 


OUR GREAT EDUCATIONAL OFFER 
Success, - - . - - $1.00 


Review of Reviews (new), “ - - {2.50 


New England Magazine, or any ¢wo of our dollar magazines \ 
may be Sabstituted. 3. oo 


Current Literature (new), - ” - 3.00 
The New England Mag., or any /wo of our dollar mag. may be substituted. (These four magazines will keep 


you in constant touch wit 
North American Review (mew ), a 5.00 world of thought on on + wy 

Leslie’s Weekly may be substituted. ing questions of the day.) 

The North American Review presents a most brilliant galaxy of articles by the greatest writers on world- 
problems,—monthly, $5.00 a year. The Designer pictures in colors the latest Parisian and New York fashions, 
describing costumes, millinery, designs and fabrics for women and children,—monihly, $1.00 a year. The New 
England Magazine paints with loving touch the landmarks of New England; tells of her history and traditions, 
and of the achievements of her sons throughout the world,—monthly, $37.00 per annum. Good Housekeeping 
is the acknowledged arbiter regarding the little *‘ kinks” which make home a place of delight.—monthly, $1.00 
a year. Leslie’s Weekly is the popular, up-to-date, literary and pictorial record of moving events at home 
and abroad—now in its ninety-third volume,—week/y, $4.00 a year. 


SUBSTITUTIONS « A new subscription to the Review of Reviews, a new subscription to Current 
. 


Literature, and a new or renewal subscription to the New England Magazine 
may be substituted each for the other. The Cosmopolitan, Leslie’s Monthly, Good Housekeeping, The Designer 
and The Household may be substituted each for any other except SUCCESS. 


Subscriptions will commence with issues requested wherever possible to furnish copies; otherwise with issue of the month following that in 


which the subscription is received. Copies of a// the above periodicals may be obtained of your newsdealer, with whom orders for these combn- 


nations may also be left, Superintendents and teachers can give their pupils no more sdmirable Christmas present than a subscription to Succ: ss, 
which will afford abundant aid, encouragement, and inspiration th. oughout the year. 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY, 


142 University Building, Washington Square, New York. 
















































































We want representatives for SUCCESS in every city, town, and village—in every church, school, parish, and neighborhood, 
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You surely know me. 
I make rare jellies 

Of shimmering shapes, 
Just help yourself to 

A big bunch of—Grapgs ! 





Pear 
I am fragrant—juicy—fair, 
I’ve a flavor, rich and rare, 
Tough, thick coat of green I wear, 
Th k With a jolly, jaunty air. 
an sgiving I’ve a heart with you to share, 
ALIce E. ALLEN Smooth, black seeds are hidden there, 
(All rights reserved) Who will guess me? Have a care, 
Six Little Fruits Though I’m one, I’m called a—Pear ! 
Peach 
(A guessing exercise, for six little children, with song and With skin of soft velvet, with pulp sweet as honey, 
dance.) I grew in the orchard in days warm and sunny, 
Each child represents a fruit—the first, an apple; the ’Tis said that I have but a stone for a heart, 
second, agrape; etc. If the real fruits can be obtained, But I’ll make you a dumpling, or fine, flaky tart, 
they may be carried, hidden from view of audience until ‘fake a sniff—smack your lips—I’m just out of reach, 
guess has been made. If not, some simple device may be Now, guess, if you can. I’m—a—plump—pinky—PEacu ! 
arranged for each. For the first,a real apple can of course Quince 


be found ; the grape may be represented by a tiny glass jar ; : : 
of jelly; the pear, by a large, pickled or preserved pear, . = . Bay, saucy fellow, and I bring good —— ‘ 
carried in a small dish; the peach by a saucer pie; the Just pare me, and quarter me, and cut me into slices, 
quince by a jar of preserves; the plum by a small plum i meee such th scxcaes rich enough for any prince, _ 
cake. Many pretty fruit-costumes will suggest themselves, EE EE NE SS TE A CRIN SIO | 


and may be arranged, if time and circumstances will allow. Plum 
; Before the last word of his verse, each child pauses, I’m a very little fruit in a very little corner, 
inviting by voice, look, or gesture, the audience to guess his You always think of me when you do of Jack Horner, 
name. I’m going in a cake—if you'll put in your thumb, 
All dance lightly on stage, singing I’m sure you will find me—a little red—P.LuM ! 
(Air—“ Hop, hop, hop.”) All (singing and dancing round and round) 
(Music published for “ Milking Song” in “Cuba Play ”—October M-m, M-m, M-m! 
number. ) : 


When Thanksgiving comes, 
At the feast you’ll surely see there 
Every one, for we will be there -- 

M-m, M-m, M-m! 

When Thanksgiving comes. 


See, see, see, 
Little fruits are we, 
All so round and soundand mellow, 
Coats of green or red or yellow, 
See, see, see, 


Little fruits are we. M-m. M-m. M-m! 
M-m, . ! 


(Whenever the letters ““ M-m ? ‘appear, the children should : Yes, we’ll surely come, 
make a prolonged sound of “m,” with tightly compressed All in jams, preserves and pickles, 
lips, as if tasting something good, or, they may smack their Dessert, that your palate tickles, 
lips lightly.) M-m, M-m, M-m! 


M-m, M M-m! Yes, we'll surely come. 
Mewes J -m, -m! 


All in velvet bloom, 


Little sons and little daughters, TURKEY SONG. 


How each hungry mouth just waters, A. E. A. 
M-m, M-m, M-m! 4 + 
All in velvet bloom. ek onal a 
=a ot —-— . <——e ss Fe === 
Ss +. —-—_ ——_ 


Yes, yes, yes, 
You, our names must guess, 
From the orchards, warm and pleasant, = Mee Se Eee = —j— —— = 
Six of us, to-day, are present, deed —— ts o—s—s—s 2 “i= = 
V Ss a a « oe 
Yor 0 must guess unttes, % We're kings of the barn-yard— Plump vdeie are 
, . 


Oh, see uS come a-marching, Our fine feathers 

















Apple (recites) a —7 —__— +4 5 
— emerarere ome wees wet seman | 
Oh, once I was a blossom, = SS = see 
A dainty little elf 
I dwelt we the tree-top, we, Westrut all so proudly,We gob-ble so loud-ly—Oh, 


All day, I swung myself. 
I left the sunny orchard 
Where robin redbreasts carol, 








| r=: 7 I= +~—4— 


6* a =e 


To winter in the cellar “Gob-ble! Gobble! Gobble!” Plumpturkeys are we. 
> 
Deep in a dark, old barrel. 
Such streaks of red and yellow (For tiny boys, wearing long turkeys’ feathers. Let them 
My pretty cheeks do dapple— “ gobble” as naturally as possible, no matter if they do not 
I’m a merry, little mellow, Sollow the tune.) 
Little round, rosy—APPLe ! Oh, would you think—scarcely— 
Grape That dressed up in parsley, 
Round, and as purple We kings of the barn-yard 
As purple can be, Soon roasted will be? 


Steeped in warm sunshine, ’Tis true as you’re living, 
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—A monument has been dedicated at Gettys- 
burg, Pa., by the lowa Woman’s Relief Corps, 
in honor of Jennie Wade, the only woman who 
was killed in the Gettysburg battle. She was 
baking bread for the soldiers when death 
came, and one of the legends on the monument 
says: “She hath done what she could.” 


— The school board of Atlanta, Ga., has de- 
cided to supply the schools with text-books, 
selling some directly to the pupils and fur- 
nishing others free. The booksellers who 
handle school books have entered a protest, 
claiming that the board’s new policy would 
virtually ruin a dealer’s business. The protest 
was not against the free text-book proposition, 
but against the board’s decision to sell the 
books itself. 


— Prof. E. F. Nichols, of Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H., with the assistance of Prof 
8t. John, of Oberlin College, Oberlin, O., has 
perfected an instrument which will measure 
the heat of a candle one mile away, and of the 
stars millions of miles away. The question as 
to whether or not any heat is sent off from 
these bodies to the earth has long puzzled the 
scientists, but by means of this instrument 
the question has now been answered in the 
affirmative. The instrument is called a radio- 
meter and is of complex construction. 


—The Chicago hospital school is to experi- 
ment to see what foodstuffs are best for the 
nourishment of young and growing children. 
Miss Campbell, the director of the school, says 
that over-feeding produces as serious troubles 
as starvation, and that the children of wealthy 
and indulgent parents have been coddled and 
fed until they are as literally starved as those 
who have not enough to eat. Carefulchemical 
analyses will determine what food a child 
should be supplied with, and it is claimed that 
children who are backward in either mental 
or physical development will be brought toa 
normal condition by the methods proposed. 


FORTUNATE IN POINT OF 
COMFORT. 

These two things (no smoke, no dust) are of 
unusual interest to the traveler through New 
York State, on the Lackawanna Railroad, for 
the reason that on no other road in the United 
States is there stronger incentive to keep 
one’s eyes upon ‘the passing scene. It is said 
of this line truthfully, that every mile is pic- 
turesque. It traverses the agricultural region 
of western New York, the valley region of 
Central New York, the mountain region of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and every mile 
offers a view that is beautiful, interesting and 
entrancing. In point of comfort its passen- 
gers are particularly fortunate, for in addition 
to there being no smoke or dust, the cars are 
roomy, comfortable and scrupulously clean. 
Sleeping-cars, parlor-cars and dining-cars offer 
all the conveniences and comforts of modern 
travel.— Printer and Bookmaker. 


AN ENGLISH AUTHOR WROTE: 


“ No shade, no shine, no fruit, no flowers, no 
leaves—November!”” Many Americans would 
add no freedom from catarrh, which is so aggra- 
vated during this month that it becomes con- 
stantly troublesome. There is abundant proof 
that catarrh is a constitutional disease. It is 
related to scrofula and consumption, being 
one of the wasting diseases. Hood’s Sarsap- 
arilla has shown that what is capable of eradi- 
cating scrofula, completely cures catarrh and 
taken in time prevents consumption. We can- 
not see how any sufferer can put off taking 
this medicine, in view of the widely published 
record of its radical and permanent cures. It 
is undoubtedly America’s Greatest Medicine 
for America’s Greatest Disease — Catarrh. 


MAKE YOUR OWN NUMBER CARDS 
DX Jae HMILLONS FOR FIFTY CENTS 9 Amen Dm 


WITH “ THE HANDY RUBBER NUIIERICAL SET” 


You can make your own NUMBER GAMES and multiplication tables, of any combination of 
figures, ata moment’s notice. The set consists of 1 Gem Ink Pad (black, blue or red ink), in metal 
decorated box; 1 set rubber type symbols, -+- X = + —; and one complete set of rubber type figures 
individually mounted on polished wood; 1 alignment rule for printing figures on a prescribed line; 
samples of yellow, red and blue heavy cardboard, all nicely packed in a neat box. Your pupils 
can print the cards for you. 

The size and style of the figures are reproduced above. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of fifty cents. 


SPECIAL 





This outfit will last you for years. 
Remit by Money order, stamps or silver securely wrapped. 


SCHOOL DEVICE CoO., 
Dept. A, Boston, Mass. 


Get up a club for five sets, 
sent express paid for $2.00. 
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Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 
Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


SO Brorfieid Street, Boston. 





3333333333333333333333332333323 323233 333323222> 
A. G. FISHER, Proprietor. 
Nine Years’ Successful Experience. 


, RISHER oe mec Es 
THRACHERS’ 
25 Bromfield St., Boston, AGENCY 









Rooms 317-319. Wy 
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SYRACUSE TEACHERS AGENCY} 


NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Prop., 37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


NOT POSITION but direct'on is the foundation of modern theology. It is not how good you are to-day 

tvat counts, but whether you are better than you were a year ago. The same is true in 
business. Sometimes A. —4 famous the world over su denly fails: it still occupies big stores and keeps a multi- 
tude of clerks, but the business has cessed to grow, and like a tree affected by dry rot it falls as soon as pressure 
comes. This is especially true of the Teachers’ Agency business. If it is honestly and judiciously and energe tically 
conducted, it must grow. Every teacher p'aced is an advertisement, and eve: y schou! board that learus to put 
c nfidence in itisa future cus omer. But if it is liv- BUT mending and looking on y to get in as many pres- 
ing on its past reputation, if it is careless in recom- ent commissions as possible, i. will begin to lose 
influence, and year by year its business will shrink. Now we have some facts to present as to the School Bulle- 
tin Agency. In 1898 it was known to be the most successful agency in the country, probably filling more plaees 
than any other three agencies. We find that from Jan. 1 to Sept. 12 of each year we filled in 1899 twenty per cent 
more than in 1898, in 1900 twelve per cent more than in 1899, and in 1901 thirty-five per cent more than in 1900, and 
eighty-five per cent more than in 1898, nearly doubling in four years our large business of 1898. If you want some 
evidence of this growth, and some details as to how it has wrrerer = over hers arms ‘ DIRECTION 





Wanted — Teachers for Public 
and Private Schools, all kinds of 
positions. Excellent salaries. 





write to us; that will be a first step in the right . 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: c. Ww. ‘BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


™ EDUCATORS 


116 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Baxter Building, Portland, Me. & X C ra A N G x 


THE 'THACHERS? EXCHANGE 
OF BOSTON, 258 WASHINCTON STREET. 
Recommends superior teachers. its recommendations have weight with school officials. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





5 (Successor of Home Teachers’ Agency 


..-1S RELIABLE . . oe 








REGISTER NOw, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Cc. A. SCOTT @& CO., PROPRIETORS 
We would like to hear from several first-class Grade teachers who are available for better positions. 
free on application. Offices : 





Agenc 
2A Beacon Street, Boston; Y. M. OC. A. Bid., Los Anasee, geen 


THE FisK TEACHERS? AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Props. Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 156 Pipth Ave., New York, 1505 Penn. Ave., N.W., Washington. 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St. West, Toronto. 414 Centur Bila’ , M7 di 
370 Cooper Building, Denver. 420 Parrott Bid’ ‘Z ‘San Francisco. 525 Stimson Blk. by = taneapelie 


"* Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
WM. 0. PRATT, Manager 70 Fifth vesions. ‘Now oo agg 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Rents and Sells School Property. 








Recommends college and normal 
graduates, specialists, and other 
teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. 





HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 








8) CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
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’Twill be for Thankgiving— 
So, gobble! gobble! gobble ! 
Plump turkeys are we. 





WISH-BONE SONG 


ALICE E, ALLEN Mary S. Conran 


SSS Sa — 


Ti - ny tarts with jel- ly set, 














Pies anil puddings 


Rit. - - - ~ 
— — <= 
es —_ 3 SS 
oo = Bas Sa +— 
There 


1 the turkey’s wish-bone. 2 Cookies,cakes,and rich ice-cream, 


IG? me ———-= _—— =o = ese ae 
omen on eel a 


Melt a-way just like a dream,When we anette 
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“a for -get, is one thing bet - ter yet— 
—s- Ss ~—— 
-6—0—s—s- —— 























all, andscream For the  turkey’s wish-bone, 


(For an even number of little girls. The wish-bones may 
be made of coarse, light-colored bonnet wire, or black wire 
wound with white paper. Shape them carefully, twisting 
the wire round to make the “head.” It is not at all diffi- 
cult to make them. They should be much larger than real 
wish-bones, in order to show off plainly—as large as clothes- 
pins. Each child carries.a wish-bone. ) 


3 Very slender, neat and trim, 


Little head so wise and prim, 
Crooked legs so long and slim— 
*Tis the turkey’s wish-bone. 
4 Two and two, we hold it—sa, 
5 Make a little wish, you know, 
6 Now, all ready—pull! Oh, oh! 
Z’ve the turkey’s wish-bone ! 


You’re a funny little thing, 

Best of luck, they say, you bring, 

So, our gayest songs we sing — 
To the turkey’s wish-bone. 


Two and two, we hold it—-so, 

Make a little wish you know ; 

Now, all ready—pull! Oh, oh! 
J’ve the turkey’s wish-bone ! 


1 Hold up wishbones, 

2 Smile at each other, nodding heads. 

3 Half face to right, half to left, pass across front of stage, down 
sides, and across back. At center, join two and two. 

4 Those on right of stage, lift wish-bone high, holding by one prong. 

5 All, as if thinking of wish. 

6 All pull. Half lift the wish-bone high as if they had won, holding 
it to show head and one prong, only, as if it had broken off. 

7 Allin line across front of stage, as at first. Repeat march and 
motions of second stanza. Those who lost before, this time win, and 
those who won, now lose. All wave wish-bones, laughing, on last line. 
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Jack-o’-Lantern Song 
A. E. A. 


Let the stage be as dark as possible. The children enter 
to the music, played softly and mysteriously. They come 
to a position across front of stage. Each child must hold 
his lantern in both hands, with its face toward the audience, 
completely hiding his own face. 

Mimic sound of wind as perfectly as possible. A little, 
prolonged whistle may be used, here and there, or by some 
of the children, to heighten effect. Speak “ For,” in first 
and second verses, and “Oh” in third. Make “ whist” 
and “list” full of meaning. Music for this line must be 
played to suit words, and, throughout, should interpret 
words. 

Introduce a weird little march or dance-step, during first 
and second choruses and interlude. 

In last stanza, on line 

“It blew out every single light,” 

children must whirl lantern quickly so that dark side shall 
be turned toward audience. Finish song in darkness. 
Laugh as naturally as possible in last chorus. As children 
sing last ‘“‘ Oh,” have all the lights flash on, revealing them 
holding their lanterns — lighted sides again toward audience 
—above and a little to one side of heads. All smile and 
bow as music dies away, and curtain falls. 


Jack-o’ Lantern Song 
(Music: *‘ Rig-a-jig.’’) 

Upon one wild and windy night — 
Woo-00, woo-00, Woo-00, woo-oo— 

We, Jacks, our lanterns all did light — 
The wind — it surely knew — FOR — 

Chorus. 

Whistle and whistle—and whist! Now, list! 
Woo0-00, woo-00, Woo-00, woo-oo, 

Whirling and twirling, with turn and twist, 
The wind — it softly blew. 


It was the creepiest, scariest night — 
Woo-00, woo-00, Wo0-00, woo-00 — 

We held our breath, then lost it quite, 
The wind — it surely knew — FOR — 


Chorus 


Whistle and whistle — and whist! Now, list ! 
Woo0-00, woo-00, Wo0-00, woo-0o, 

Whirling and twirling, with turn and twist, 
The wind — it loudly blew. 


It rose in all its main and might, 
Woo-00, woo-00, Woo0-00, woo-00 — 
It blew out every single light ! 
The wind — it surely knew — OH — 


Chorus. 


Whistle and whistle — and whist ! 
Ho oh, oh ho, Ho oh, oh ho — 

Whirling and twirling, with turn and twist — 
That wind — it laughed “ Ho oh!” 


THIN CHILD 


If a child is thin, let him take a little of Scott’s 
emulsion of cod-liver oil. 

Some children like it too well; begin with a 
little. A half or quarter-teaspoonful is enough 
at first, if the stomach is weak; but increase, as 
you find the stomach will bear. 

The effect is: the little one takes on strength; 
gets hungry, eats and is happy; gets fat—he 
ought to be fat—and gets healthy. 


We'll send you a little to try if you like. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 


Now, list ! 
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NOTES #4 


aX 


— Tokio, Japan, has purchased the library of 
the late Professor Max Muller. 


—The English language is marching on. 
Australia is now the third largest English- 
speaking country in the world. By the recent 
censuses, English is spoken by 130,000,000 
people in the United States and the British 
Empire. 


—A little fifteen-year-old Filipino boy has 
reached Benton Harbor, Michigan, with a 
message from Lieutenant Johnston of the 
Philippines to hia brother, J. W. Johnston of 
thatcity. The boy is a favorite of Lieutenant 
Johnston, who sent him on the long trip to 
test his intelligence. When he found his man 
he handed over the message with an army 
salute and said in good English, ‘‘ From Lieu- 
tenant Johnston, Sir” He will stay in Benton 
Harbor several weeks before starting back. 


FOOT, CANAL, BIKE OR TRAIN? 

To get from New York to Buffalo? Well, 
there are many ways. One can walk or ride 
in a canal boat or bike it. If you want to 
go by rail, the old, but rejuvenated Lacka- 
wanna Railroad is all right. Its 10 A.M. train 
from New York cannot be excelled. Passing 


, through, as it does, some of the most pictur- 


esque parts of the Appalachians, its scenery is 
magnificent, while its roadbed is perfect, its 
speed good, its reliability, comfort and 
courtesy all that could be desired. New blood 
has entered into its management and its viril- 
ity is the marvel of the railroad surprises of 
the past decade. 
— Richmond Co. (N. Y.) Democrat. 


THE LITTLE CHRONICLE’S AC- 
COUNT OF THE NATIONAL 
TRAGEDY, 

The Littie Chronicle, of Chicago, the new 
current events paper which has met with such 
remarkable success, has in its issues of Sep- 
tember 14 and 21 the best account we have 
seen of the great national tragedy and its con- 
sequences. The treatment is graphic, compre- 
hensive and concise, and the opening editorials 
in the department “ Last Week in the World” 
are worthy a permanent place in our national 
literature. The publishers state that they will 
be glad to send free sample copies to any of 
our readers upon request. 


THE ‘*MAGAZINE-AGE,”’ 

Never since printing began has periodical 
literature been so rich, varied and attractive as 
at present. A laudable artistic rivalry among 
publishers has brought their produciions to a 
high pitch of excellence, while unusual activ- 
ity, ingenuity and business energy has pushed 
circulation from city to cross-road the country 
over. Keen competition has also brought the 
price cf excellent magazines to a point so low 
as to touch the pocket lightly. All this has 
resulted in making us a nation of magazine 
readers. Where one family formerly indulged 
in a single magazine and counted it a luxury, 
fifty now look upon it as a necessity. Pro- 
gressive people, indeed, feel that they can 
hardly keep well abreast of the times without 
reading three or four magazines each month. 
Ordinarily this would entail no little expense, 
but right here the remarkable clubbing offers 
arranged by the magazine Success of New 
York City, afford most substantial aid by 
making an average cut of one-half on ten 
leading periodicals. Through these offers, in 
fact, one can in some cases secure four favor- 
ite magazines for the price of one, &s may be 
gleaned from a detailed announcement on 
page 417 of this issue. 

The offer would not be possible save tor the 
coéperation of several periodicals in one ad- 
vertisement, thus effecting a maierial saving 
to all concerned —especially to magazine 
readers, 


The THAN BR SCcirivVince Issue 
of POPULAR EDUCATOR embodies a Thunksgiving Supplement which contains 


A Thanksgiving Frolic by Alice E. Allen. Illustrated. 6 pages. 
A Thanksgiving Program by Annie Chase. 
Suggestion for a Thanksgiving Exercise by Ella M. Powers. 


All of the above contained in OCTOBER issue. Can be adapted to all grades. Sent on receipt of 10c, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 50 Bromfield St., Boston 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


YOUR CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT 


Will be a Success if You Use Our Requisites 
CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT CHRISTMAS BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


Fin De Siecle Christmas Exercises. Original | Charming Pictures, 24 x 36 inches. 
Songs, Recitations, Dialogues, and other features. Santa Claus. 
Bright, enthusiastic, sensible. Incomparably the Pre ering for Santa. 
best book of Christmas exercises published. 15 cts. vo of Santa. 


A Surprised Grumbler. A new Christmas Seegdgen Ge Chkansy. 
Operetta Pe rihant music and sparkling words. Full 


h ° 
of life. Onginal, jolly and clever. 15 cents. Written te oa 


Christmas Star March and Drill. Superbly Christmas Bells and Holly. 
brilliant. For 16 or 24 girls. Easy to give, pict- Helping Santa. 
uresque in effect. Sure to delight. 15 cents. Santa and Reindeer. 

Santa on a Bicycle. 

Sunflower March. For 16 boys. Santa Dancing with Children 
Rose March and Drill. For 16 girls. Christmas Tree. 
Spear Drill. For 16 girls. Telephoning to Santa. 
Christmas Stocking. 

Similar to above. While not intended speciall Holly Border. 
for Christmas, they are perfectly appropriate. Each Santa Claus Border. 


15 cents. 

. Appropriate llottoes, 12 x 36 inches. 

How to Celebrate Christmas, etc., contains ‘* Deace on Earth.”” “ Merry Christmas.” 
a complete program for the Christmas Enteriain- “ Good Will Toward Men ~ he A Ha New 
ment, etc. 25 cents. Year.” : PPY 


Send for list of other entertainments and Christ- All of above, 10 cents each, 6 for so cents. 
mas music. Send for illustrated catalogue of stencils, 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Large and Handsome, to for sc. Finer cards 1,2, 3 

and 5s cents e-ch. Elegant Booklets, 4. 5 and 10¢c. 
Artistic Calendars, 7c. Our goods are the finest and cheapest ever offered. Catalogue free. 
Samples of all kinds, 25c, worth double. 


MARCH BROTHERS, 208-210-212 aan Avenue, LEBANON, OHIO. 


Some of the Latest and Best Books for Teachers. 


The best way is to study carefully the questions Why take a monthly Current per when 


ic 
and answers used in previous examinations. Tyou can get The WORLDS REVIEW 
a cents we send you, prepaid, a book contain- 8B 
the questions aud answers of the Teachers’ every week for the same price? Illustrated, 


. 
ow to Pass Current Topics 
16 pages, original, good paper, good print, high 
grade in all respects, Price, 50 cents a year; with 
any 50 cent paper, 75 cts.; with any dollar edu- 
An Examinatyon, |e" 38 iets 08 is 
# {I schools. 
Uniform Examinations in New York State for the Eve W. k 
pmo two years, from August '98 to August "99, and ee 
Aug. '99 to Aug. 1900, practically two books 


for the Pr rice of one. The answers and construc- Just the paper re preparing for examinations, 
tions in Drawing are also given. for schools,and for Current Topic Clubs. Address, 


Ne B k World’s Review,102 Seneca St., Buffalo,N.Y. 
V \ e 


“900-1901 |Seat Work. 


S=a-We also send with the book asu t 
containin the questions and answers irom Aug The Latest and Best Series of Busy Work, 























1900 to e esent time, making the JUST PUBLISHED 
STRICTLY TO DATE. Price of book com nf 
plete. 2 =. Books - previous vesss, Ste, each. By Exvizaseta Merrick Kurpp, B. 8. 
‘or we send a containing all ques- 
tions from the beginning, with Cornell Scholar 50 Language Sheets. All different. 
ship and Normal School ntrance Examinations. 50 Arithmetic Sheets. 
Address ‘THE EDUCATOR, Buttalo, N.Y. 50 Geography Sheets. cm 


50 Miscel seous Sheets. o 
How to Teach Drawing. 50 Drawing Sheets. 


Size of sheet, 3% x 5—Oolored, illustra 
a gest Waet tp have aoe with tall Eiennthins tor uatua dich aot. OT 





a to adapted to all grades of school work. 
ey mony ly ty Ps HF ay pF - - Price, 25cents per set of 60 sheots.—5 Sets, $1.00. 
your busy and will 
DRAW ING |""Scastonier. 
Special Offer. 
provided with modeis which can be prepared by To introduce this work we will send, 


teacher and pupils from directions given in 
the book. Teachers are also enabled to pass an to one teacher in each school only, the 


ination in Drawing by studying this book. | five complete sets, postpaid, upon 
The book fe substantially bound and contains 180 | receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 


Claqnens and ieuratens. Price, 35 cents pre- One Prom Many. 


pew 

ar We have just added a chapter on col- The Work Series are just what teachers want. 
or to this book. — Lo yy at the bot- } send Li A sets, 1000fakind. The series are just 
tom of each the use of teachers | excellent and I shall do some splendid work for you 
preparing tor a a A ae Price ofthe | selling in Iowa. Prix. O. A. OCoLLine 





them 
complete book prepaid, 35 cents. Stuart, Iowa. 





For above books address THE EDUCATOR, 102 Seneca St , Buffalo, N.Y, 
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A Thanksgiving Dinner 


Exercise for Eight Little Ones 


ELEANOR CAMERON, Des Moines, Ia. 
(The music for this exercise will be found on page 413; omitted here for want of space) 


Child who takes the part of Mother Nature : 


My name is Mother Nature and I come to you to-day 

To wish for every little one a pleasant holiday. 

And I have brought my children for we all have made 
a plan 

To make to-morrow’s dinner just the very best we can. 

For, you must know, the dinner is a very jolly part 

Of all that makes Thanksgiving Day so dear to every 
heart. 

So each one of my children here will tell what he 
can do 

To make the coming holiday a pleasant one for you. 


First child, as she holds a small potato: 


I’m just a small potato, 
But surely you agree, 
You cannot cook a dinner 
Without some aid from me. 
So here you see me ready 
To help with all the rest, 
Just eat me with your turkey, 
Cooked as you like me best. 


Second child, holding a large turnip: 


I’m just a common turnip, 
And very large and white, 

I grew through all the summer, 
Out in the sunshine bright. 

But when the harvest ended 
I quickly came away, 

To see if I could help you 
Enjoy Thanksgiving Day. 


Third child, holding up a small cabbage : 


You see I am a cabbage, 
And very firm and sweet, 
I ripened in the sunshine 
For boys and girls to eat. 
Now, if you wish it, cook me, 
Or if you like me raw, 
When chopped up fine and dainty 
I make a splendid slaw. 


Fourth child, showing a large onion: 


And here I am — an onion, 

You see I’m large and strong, 
I came with Mother Nature 

To help the frost along. 
Now I will do my duty, 
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As all good onions should, 
And when you eat your turkey 
I’ll make the dressing good. 


Fifth child, holding a medium-sized pumpkin : 


I am a yellow pumpkin. 
Am I not large and round? 
You must admit my equal 
Is nowhere to be found. 
To-morrow look about you 
And I am sure your eyes 
Will see that I have helped you 
To great big pumpkin pies. 
Sixth child, showing an apple: 


I am a rosy apple 
And used in many ways, 
For I am always present 
At feasts and holidays. 
I make a pie that’s very nice 
Or sauce both fine and sweet, 
If roasted in the oven 
I’m very good to eat. 


Seventh child, holding up a cluster of raisins in her hands: 


And last of all the raisin 
Is standing closely by, 

-If you should chance to need her 
In fruit cake or in pie. 

Just put me in the mince-meat 
And see what I will do, 

Or hidden in a pudding 
I’ll do my best for you. 

All together : 


We are proofs of God’s best love 
Sending blessings from above 
Through all the seasons of the year 
To his children loved and dear. 


Directions 


The above exercise is designed for a Thanksgiving program. It is 
most effective when the children are dressed in caps and capes of appro- 
priate colors. These can be made with small expense either from 
crinkled tissue paper or the French plain tissue paper, if the latter be 
plaited. The capes, which should be as nearly as possible the color of 
the represented object, should be made of two shades of paper with 
the darkest color underneath the other, thus making the cape double. 
Each cape should extend several inches below the waist and be tied at 
the neck, thus leaving a wide frill at the top. If desired, this frill can be 
cut to resemble the petals of a flower. 

The caps should be made of two colors and should resemble as nearly 
as possible the flower of the represented fruit or vegetable. The cap of 
the child representing the raisirl can be trimmed by sewing loops of 
strung raisins around the edge. 

The costume of Mother Nature may be designed from the same 
material to suit the taste and be trimmed in corn, pop corn, or anything 
desired. 

Each child should hold his offering behind him until he speaks, when 
he should hold it up in one or both of his hands. 

The making of the costumes takes very little time and expense if the 
abuve directions are followed. 
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is not a medicine. 
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endurance for mental labor without exhaustion. 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


Beware of Substitutes. 
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A Brain Preservative. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


It is an essential food for the nourishment and sustenance 
of the brain and body. 


study, is only Brain Hunger. 
its regenerative power to the blood, restore vitality to the system and give 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and germ of wheat 
formulated by Professor Percy more than thirty yearsago. It contains no narcotic or injurious drug. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


A I hl 






A Complete Restorative of the 


Bodily Functions. 







Sleeplessness, nervous exhaustion, inability to work or 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
q 
( 
This vital nutriment will always relieve, and by 


56 W. 25th Street, 


Prepared only 
New York City. 


by ° 
Tf not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


— Ginn & Co. will publish at once “ Syllabus 
of School Management,” based on Arnold 
Tompkins’s “ Philosophy of School Manage- 
ment,” arranged by Ellwood P. Cubberly, 
Associate Professor of Education in the 
Leland Stanford Junior University ; also ‘‘ Out- 
liae Maps for an H’storical Atlas of the United 
States illustrating Territorial Growth and 
Development,” by Frank Heywood Hodder, 
Professor of American History in the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. 





—Some insects can foretell storms, says J. 
H. Fabre, a prominent French entomologist, 
who has been watching these little folks. 
They do it almost like the weather man; they 
take the humidity of the air, its temperature 
and sometimes its electricity, and know from 
these whether they’d better stay home or go to 
the picnic. 

Tumble bugs and other geotrupe beetles are 
lively on the eve of fine weather and quiet 
when a storm is coming. This is common be- 
lief in France, and M. Fabre, by watching 
some bugs in cages, found it true. They 
seemed affected by electricity, too, and, he 
thinks, foretold a heavy electric storm. The 
Board of Trade man who wants to know ifa 
rain is coming should ask a tumble bug. 

One type of the caterpillars is another good 
“weather man.” These worms hatch in Sep- 
tember and spend the winter in nests on pine 
trees in southern France, crawling far out on 
the branches at times to feed on pine needles. 
If caught away from the nest by wind, rain or 
snow, they would suffer, so nature has taught 
them to try the air and stay home if it shows 
that a storm is coming. It seems that she has 
even given them weather instruments —eight 
feelers on their backs, which can be pushed 
out or drawn in. As M. Fabre could not talk 
caterpillar, he did not learn for certain 
whether these included a barometer, hydro- 
meter, anemometer, and other things used 
in the weather bureau. 

Honey bees are even better at forecasting, as 
they are very sensitive to air changes. On a 
bright, sunny day, before a storm, they will be 
seen hovering around the hive and refusing to 
leave it. So the little busy bee does not im~ 
prove each shining hour after all. 

Some spiders show unusual foresight in get- 
ting ready for storms. Before hiding in some 
sheltered place, they cut certain threads of 
their uninsured webs so that they will not 
catch wind and be ruined.— Sel. 


A BOON TO MAGAZINE READERS, 

Now.a-days progressive people are hardly 
satisfied with a single magazine each month 
—and with reason, because the great periodi- 
cals unfold the world’s best thought on all 
important subjects and present the lighter 
phases of literature in most entertaining and 
fascinating style. In fact, the magazines—one 
or more of them —are no longer considered a 
luxury but are counted a necessity. And the 
question of expense need not be justly consid- 
ered, since one may secure several favorite 
periodicals for the price of one, by simply 
taking advantage of the remarkable clubbing 
offers arranged by the magazine Success for 
its readers and others. The list is a most 
attractive one, including, The Review of Reviews, 
The Cosmopolitan, Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, 
Current Literature, The North American Review, 
The New England Magazine, Leslie’s Weekly, The 
Household, Good Housekeeping and The Designer. 
These are offered in combinations so varied as 
to suit the taste and purse of about every. 
one. The “Success Clubbing Offers” are in- 
deed a veritable boon to magazine readers, as 
will at once be seen from a glance at the 
remarkably low prices for otherwise expen- 
sive periodicals. The offers would not be 
possible save for the coéperation of several 
periodicals in one advertisement, thus effect- 
ing a material saving to all concerned— 
especially to magazine readers. A detailed 
announcement of the exceptional opportunity 





just now presented appears on page 417 of this 
issue, 








THANKSGIVING 
CHRISTMAS NEW YEAR’S 


A New Set of Blackboard Stencils 


Specially drawn by one of the best known drawing teachers of the United States. 


large size, 25 x 36 


SUBJECTS 


1 Day before Thanksgiving. 

2 Pride goes before a fall. 

3 Turkeys, group. 

4 Vegetables, fruit, etc., group. 

5 <A Merry Christmas. 

6 Fireplace and Stocking Hanging. 

7 Old Fashioned Log Cabin in Clearing. 
8 Santa Claus and Reindeer. 

9 Santa Claus with arms full of toys. 





_ 
-_ 
_— 


Happy New Year. 


These Stencils have never before been placed on the market. 
The set of 10 is enough for the three holidays and may be used for several years. 
Sold only in sets. 


$1.00 postpaid 


EXTRA DESIGNS 


Size, 24 x 36 


Watching for Santa Claus, 20 cents. 

Santa Claus Going Down Chimney, 20 cents. 

New Year Welcome (Angels), 20 cents. 

Large Design of Santa Claus, 15 cents. 

The “i. —wee ”" in Wreath of Flowers, very handsome, 
cents. 

Large “ Welcome,” 25 cents. Large Spread Eagle, 20 cents. 


Small size, 18 x 24. Price, 10 cents, 6 for 50 cents 


“Christmas Chimes.” Reindeer. Pine Vone Design. 
Merry Christmas in a Wreath of Holly. 
Christmas Tree. ‘‘ Happy New Year to You All.” 











BORDERS 


Price, 10 cents each, 6 for 50 cents 


1 Holly Leaves and Berries 6 Blackberry Pattern 
2 Ivy Leaf Pattern 7 Grape Vine Pattern 
3 Oak Leaves and Acorns 8 Olive Branch Pattern 
4 Dogwood Leaves and Blossoms 9 Morning Glories 

5 Anthemion Pattern 10 Pansy Pattern 


The word **‘ Welcome” in a Wreath of Flowers, very handsome, 10 cents. 
Large ‘‘ Welcome,” 25 cents. 


Complete Alphabet, Fancy Letters 5 inches high, Daisy Pattern. Price, 
20 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


63 Fifth Avenue 5° Bromfield Street 
New York Boston 


809 Market Street 
San Francisca 
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THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORE. 


FLOWERS AND FERNS IN THEIR HAUNTS. By 
Mabel Osgood Wright. 


It is a futile undertaking to try to give an 
idea of the fullness and richness of this book 
in a brief notice. Mrs. Wright has gone out 
into the byways and hedges with a head and 
heart full of knowledge and love for every 
growing thing, and aided by a happy imagina- 
tion, has told us what she finds, and what she 
sees, in a way one talks of special friends. 
And she has also taken her camera with her 
and thus shown us the flowers and ferns “in 
their haunts” as they are seen in no other 
way. The book abounds in full-page plates 
engraved directly from the photographs and 
their beauty and charm cannot betold. Ifone 
had been indifferent to nature before, this 
book must win the heart and make a nature 
lover forever more, Its mechanical make-up 
is rich and artistic and it is a book to own and 
be proud of. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK. 


A PR™ARY HISTORY OF UNITED STATES. 
John Bach McMaster. 


The author has fashioned this book in 
accordance with his belief that a primary 
history of United States should be an inter- 
esting, well-illustrated narrative of events, 
touching on all points of importance in found. 
ing our country but not exceeding the under- 
standing of the pupils. It has been kept in 
thought that the student might leave school 
after one year in history and should have a 
fair knowledge ot the founding of the nation. 
The pictures are claimed to be historically 
authentic. They are unusual in character and 
intensely interesting in presenting such strik- 
ing features of our early national life that chil- 
dren will easily remember the facts associ- 
ated with them. 


By 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., BOSTON. 


PLANS FOR Busy WoORK. Edited by Sarah 
Louise Arnold. 


The volume is a colJection of plans for busy 
work provided by the Boston Primary 
Teachers’ Association in response to an 
appeal from the teachers for the work they 
had provided for their own classes. This sift- 
ing of collected material to get at the bestand 
the editing by Miss Arnold will secure atten- 
tion from the host of teachers who never 
cease to demand a fresh supply of seat work 
for the children. The profits derived from the 
sae of this book will accrue to the Associa- 
tion. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., NEW YORK. 


THE WILD ANIMAL PLAY FOR CHILDREN. By 
Ernest Seton Thompson. 

Tois play was written by Mr. Thompson to 
please some children who wanted to drama- 
tize his books, and didn’t know how to go 
aboutit. Itis a rollicking made-up p:ay with 
improvised stage settings and hasty costumes 
that children wlll enjoy to the utmost. The 
characters are the wild animals inthe author’s 
inimitable stories, and they dance and declaim 
and “play bear” to the utmost. This could 
easily be given in a school-room in a some- 
what modified form. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK. 


WINSLow’s NATURAL ARITHMETIC. By Isaac 
O. Winslow, A.M. Three volumes. BooklI., 
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256 pages. Price, 30cents. Book II., 271 pages. 
Price, 40 cents. Book III., 303 pages. Price, 50 
cents. 


The plan of this series is to present the sub- 
jects in spiral order. The four fundamental 
processes are not applied to each number at 
first, but the easier principles of various sub- 
jects are treated together, leaving the more 
difficult till the pupil is ready for it. It has 
also been the author’s purpose to make the 
work easy and not crowd the pupil, and to in- 
sure variety and interest by basing the prob- 
lems on facts gathered from other branches of 
study. Book I.introduces compound quanti- 
ties or denominate numbers inductively. 
Book II. considers common fractions, decimal 
fractions and percentage. In Book III. the 
treatment of several branches is completed 
and algebraic methods are introduced. 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK. 


CHILD LIFE IN COLONIAL Days. 
Morse Earle. Price, $2.50. 


All the old time record stories by Mrs. Earle 
have a flavor peculiarly enjoyable to every- 
body interested in early colonial history; but 
this charmingly told story of events connected 
with the children seems to be especially fitting 
in the days of child study. The striking con- 
trast between the child of other days who was 
“seen and not heard” and that exploited 
being whom we now place at the head of the 
procession is almost startling, when vividly 
shown by these pages. The book is full of 
interest for parents and teachers, and the 
gradual growth in the aim and meaning of 
education, its methods and results from Ply- 
mouth life to the present is as instructive as 
enjoyable. The days in which girls were only 
allowed to go to school when the boys did not 
occupy the time, to the present era when a 
girl holds her ownin a “Co-ed” University isa 
study of the evolution of public sentiment that 
Mrs. Earle’s records have made most sug- 
gestive. The book is full of delightful antique 
illustrations that must have been obtained at 
much trouble and cost, and which, of them- 
selves, make the work valuable for library 
and reference. 


By Alice 


THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK. 


THE SEA BEACH AT EBB TIDE. With 600 Illus- 
trations. By Augusta Foote Arnold. 


This is a magnificent book. One is well-nigh 
overwhelmed in turning the leaves to see the 
amount of painstaking research necessary for 
the accurate information given between the 
two covers. It seems that a life time would 
scarcely suffice to complete such a work. The 
contents are divided into two general parts: 
Marine Algz and Marine Invertebrates. The 
Algez are sub-divided into Blue-Green, Grass- 
Green, Olive-Green and Brown, and Red Sea- 
weeds, and the Invertebrates into eight parts: 
Sponges, Polyps, Worms, Mollusca, etc. The 
illustrations are clear, true and finely exe- 
cuted. Itis an invaluable companion for sea 
beach students, and a help and inspiration to 
nature lovers everywhere. It should be in all 
home and school libraries, and it is not too 
advanced for teachers of primary schools who 
are studying shells, sea urchins and sponges 
with the children. 


RAND, MCNALLY & CO., CHICAGO. 


THE HOLTON PRIMER. (Lights to Literature 
Series.) By M. Adelaide Holton. 


One more first reader to add to the many 
which have overflowed us in late years; anda 
good sensible reader itis. The author has not 
treated children as if they were grown-ups 
and given them long sentences and short 
essays, but has kept the vocabulary simple 
and the progress slow. The reading matter 
concerns the daily interests of children—their 
pets, plays and nature lessons. It has neither 
phonetic markings nor script. There are 
abundant illustrations in black and white and 
in colors; some of the tints would be hard to 
find in nature. The last pages contain alist of 
all the words used in the Holton Primer, and 
also Suggestions to Teachers as to the best 
ways and means for the use of the primer. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


THE WOODPECKERS. By Fannie Hardy Eck. 
storm. 


This work considers only a single group of 
birds and but the most familiar of these. The 
author believes it better to be acquainted with 
birds than to be learned about them and thus 
introduces us to the Woodpeckers, because 
they are in all parts of the country and leave 
records of their lives behind them to be studied 
after the birds are gone. The style of the 
book is conversational and story-like, and 
gives the reader a feeling of bird companion. 
ship at once. There are full-length, colored 
illustrations of various kinds of woodpeckers 
that are life-like enough for us to identify 
them anywhere. What a help to bird study it 
would be if each of our prominent birds could 
be treated in a separate work like this. 


PUBLISHED BY THE CHICAGO KINDER. 
GARTEN COLLEGE, CHICAGO. 


A STUDY OF CHILD NATURE. By Elizabeth 
Harrison, 


No matter how busy one may be or what 
other books may go unread, a book by Miss 
Harrison is not overlooked, as the “* Twenty- 
First Edition” on the title-page of this work 
gives evidence. The “talks” which make up 
this volume were given before author’s classes 
and hence are touched with the personal ele- 
ment not always to be found in books 
prepared solely for the press. While every 
primary teacher who works with the youngest 
children would be better for this study of 
child nature from the kindergarten standpoint, 
it is to mothers that the book will be the 
greatest boon in its awakening and stimulat- 
ing influence. The children’s world would be 
a different place if the principles here incul- 
cated could reach the heart and conscience of 
every parent. 


GINN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 


WIGWAM STORIES. 
Indians. 
Compiled by Mary Catherine Judd. 


Told by North American 


The true Indian flavor fills this book. One 
feels transported to the wigwam and listens 
first hand to these tales of Indian life, full of 
superstitions and strange beliefs. The cus- 
toms of different tribes are interwoven in these 
stories, and one sees Indian character revealed 
in its many sides. There are abundant illus. 
trations, some from photographs, and others 
from Miss Angel de Cora, a young Indian 
artist who contributed the cover-design, full- 
page sketches and initials. Of the many Indian 
books recently sent out, this has a distinctive 
Indian atmosphere not possessed by those who 
simply write about Indians. It is richly bound 
and a treasure to boys and girls and lovers of 
Indian lore. 


All Stuffed Up 


That’s the condition of many sufferers 
from catarrh, especially in the morning. 
Great difficulty is experienced in clear- 
ing the head and throat. 

No wonder catarrh causes headache, 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, 
pollutes the breath, deranges the stom- 
ach and affects the appetite. 

To cure catarrh, treatment must be 
constitutional—alterative and tonic. 

“I was afflicted with catarrh. I took 
medicines of different kinds, giving each 
a fair trial; but gradually grew worse until 
I could hardly hear, taste or smell. I then 
concluded to try Hood’s Sarsapariila, and 
after taking five bottles I was cured and 


have not had any return of the disease 
since.” EUGENE ForBEs, Lebanon, Kan. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures catarrh—it soothes and strength- 
ens the mucous membrane and builds 
up the whole system. 
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Suffered 20 Years. 
Gured of Piles. 


4. L. Husung, Alma, W. Va., writes: “I s.1- 
fered frightful.r for 20 years from itching, 
blind and bleeding piles. I tried many rem- 
edies without relief, the first application 
gave blessed relief and part ofa 50 cent box 
cured me completely.” For sale by all drug. 


gists. Little book, “ Piles, Causes and Cure” 
mailed free. Pyramid Drug Co., Marshall, 
Mich 





A Copy 0f ae 


LITTLE FOLKS 


will be sent free to any teacher or mother 
who will ask for it. 


LITTLE FOLKS is the best illustrated, 
best edited, best printed publication ever issued 
for children from three to ten. 

Special rates will be given to teachers who 
wil’ “ntroduce it. 


S. E. CASSINO, Publisher 
Box 27 SALEM, MASS. 


LICE ON CHILDREN killed by BEnT's 
DESTROYER. Harmless. 25c. Agents 
wanted neo city and town. 


KIN DRUG CO., Brockton, Mass. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


f you possess 2 fair education, why not utilize it at a 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


Report Cards, 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record 
of the standing of your pupils for each review 
during the term or year. One card answers for 
one pupil for a whole year. They are arranged 
for the signature of the parents each month 
Size of each 3%xX6% inches. Assorted colors 
Price 10 cents per dozen; three dozen 25 cents 
Send 10 cents for sample dozen and try them. 

THE EDUCATOR, 
102 Seneca Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CAESAR VIRGIL CICERO 


TRANSLATIONS. 


We will send post-paid, upon receipt of 50 














cents, a Handy Literal Translation of any 


one of the three books named above; or an 
Interlinear Translation of any one of them 


upon receipt of $1.50. 


Address, THE EDUCATOR, 
25 Exchange St,, Buffalo, N, ¥. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


— After the first Monday of June, 1902, no 
teacher of Pennsylvania will receive from a 
county, city, or borough superintendent a cer- 
tificate as a teacher who has not a fair know]l- 
edge of orthography, reading, writing, geog- 
raphy, English grammar, mental and written 
arithmetic, history of the United States, the 
theory of teaching, civil government, inclu- 
ding state and local, and elementary algebra. 
Nor will such certificates be given to teachers 
who habitually use intoxicating drinks or 
habitually take opium. 


— The following table is interesting, the first 
column showing the age of the President at 
his inauguration, the second at death. Grant 
was four years older than Roosevelt at his 
first inauguration : 


Washington .57 Pneumonia ... . 67 
John Adams . 62 Debility .... . 90 
Jefferson - 58 Chronic diarrh@a - 3 
Madison . . 58 Debility . 85 
Monroe . - 59 Debility - 73 
J.Q. Adams .58 Paralysis . - 80 
Jackson , . 62 Consumption > om 
Van Buren. .55 Asthmaticcatarrh . . . 7! 
Harrison - 68 Bilious pleurisy . 68 
Tyler . - 51 Billousattack.... .7 

Polk - 50 Chronic diarrhea - 58 
Taylor .65 Billousfever .... .65 
Fillmore. -50 Debility .. +. en 

Pierce. - 49 Inflammation of stomach 64 
Buchanan . .66 Rheumatic gout ... .77 
Lincoln . . . 52 Assassination - 56 
Johnson. . .57 Paralysis .... . 67 
Grant . «47 Cameer « « ee oe - 63 
Hayes. - 54 Paralysis of heart 70 
Garfield . - 49 Assassination . 49 
Arthur - 51 Bright’s Disease . — 
Cleveland .48 ——.... - Living. 
Harrison - 55 Pneumonia . . . 63 
McKinley . .53 Assassination - . 58 
Roosevelt . .43 ——— - Living. 


—Penn. School Journal. 





BOSTON FOOD FAIR. 


A Dream of Delicate Colors from Floor 
to Ceiling—the Most Beautiful 
Decorations Ever Seen in 
New England. 

Few events of recent years have created so 
great a sensation in Boston as the opening of 
the Boston Food Fair, which this year is the 
most elaborate exposition of the kind ever 
held in Boston, and for that matter in any 
other city in the country. 

The Boston newspapers are enthusiastic in 
their praise of the wonderful decorations at 
the fair. The first thing to impress the visitors 
on entering the place is the superb decorative 
scheme of the halls and booths. This general 
decorative scheme is felt in every detail. 
Many ofthe booths erected by the exhibitors 
are artistic creations, the product of trained 
artists and decorators. Nothing like them has 
ever before been seen in Boston and the 
result is that this fair will be likely to stand as 
a model. 

There is a beautiful band-stand, circular in 
shape and colonial in style, in the center of 
Grand Hall; over this is a canopy which 
latter is elaborately draped. The band-stand 
is pillared,arched and hasa frieze, which is 
decorated in relief renaissance. 

The variety of food products exhibited is 
immense, and many new foods are being 
shown. 

There are hoats of other attractions at the 
fair including ‘‘A Day in the Alps,” “ Ben 
Hur,” Jim Key, the educated horse, who 
makes change on the cash register, spells 
words and names, multiplies, adds, and does 
other problems with figures, all of which 
attractions are drawing big crowds, and 
should especially interest teachers. : 

There are fine band concerts going on every 
afternoon and evening, and something is going 


WHAT SHALL WE EAT 


To Keep Healthy and Strong? 
A healthy appetite and common sense are ex- 
cellent guides to follow in matters of diet, and 
a mixed diet of grains, fruits, and meats is un- 





doubtedly the best, in spite of the claims mak. 
by vegetarians and food cranks generally. 

As compared with grains and vegetables, 
meat furnishes the most nutriment in a highly 
concentrated form and is digested and assimi- 
lated more quickly than vegetables or grains. 

Dr. Julius Remusson on this subject says: 
Nervous persons, people run down in health 
and of low vitality, should eat plenty of meat 
If the digestion is ter *-e*'- -* 
easily strengthened Dy the .cpuinw uw _ 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets after each meal. 
Two of these excellent tablets taken after din- 
ner will digest several thousand grains of meat, 
eggs, or other animal food in three or four 
hours, while a malt diastase also contained in 
Stuart’s Tablets causes the perfect digestion of 
starchy foods, like potatoes, bread, etc., and 
no matter how weak the stomach may be, no 
trouble will be experienced if a regular prac- 
tice is made of using Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets because they supply the pepsin and dia- 
stase so necessary to perfect digestion, and 
any form of indigestion and stomach trouble 
except cancer of the stomach will be over- 
come by their daily use. 

That large class of people who come under 
the head of nervous dyspeptics should eat 
plenty of meat and insure its complete diges. 
tion by the systematic use of a safe, harmless 
digestive medicine like Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets, composed of the natural digestive 
principles, peptones and diastase, which actu- 
ally perform the work of digestion and give 
the abused stomach a chance to rest and to 
furnish the body and brain with the necessary 
nutriment. Cheap cathartic medicines mas- 
querading under the name of dyspepsia cures 
are useless for relief or cure of indigestion, be- 
cause they have absolutely no effect upon the 
actual digestion of food. 

Dyspepsia in all its forms is simply a failure 
of the stomach to digest food and the sensible 
way to solve the riddle and cure the indiges 
tion is to make daily use at meal time of a safe 
preparation which is endorsed by the medical 
profession and known to contain active diges- 
tive principles, and all this can truly be said 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

All druggists throughout the United States, 
Canada and Great Britain sell them at the 
urifarm price of fifte centa for fv] toeatmort, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND CHURCH 
ENTERTAINMENTS, 


@-at if me- 





The articles are largel 











on ave, i in — ew - Dialogues, 
on all the time. Tableaux, Recitations, Concer ieces otion Songs, 
rt D ,all basea upon or ill trat 
There are excursions to the fair from all ee ee SS a. ustrating some 
parts of New England. The price is only Special care hee been tales, to 
such occassion as ristmas, New 
twenty-five cents admission, and the fair will Senbesiving, co that mo tame er 
continue open until Nov. 1. subject. 
Price, prepaid, 30 cents, 
Address, The Educator, 


make provision for 
Year's, Easter, and 
season is without a 
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Welcomed Everywhere 


GRADED 
Memory Selections 





ARRANGED BY 


S. D WATERMAN, Supt. of Schools, Berkeley, Cal. 


J. W. McCLYMONDS, Supt. of Schools, Oakland, Cal. 


Cc. C. HUGHES, Supt. of Schools, Alameda, Cal. 


FIRST GRADE 


The Baby 

The Little Plant . 

Sleep, Baby, Sleep 

One, Two, Three 

Three Little Bugs in a Basket , 
Whenever a Little Child is Born 
Sweet and Low ‘ . 

The Ferry for Shadowtown 

My Shadow : 

Quite Like a Stocking . 

The Owl and the Pussy Cat 
Forget-me-not , 
Who Stole the Bird’s Nest? 
Two Little Hands 

The Dandelion 

A Million Little Diunendte 
Daisy Nurses 

At Little Virgil’s Window 
Dandelions 

Memory Gems 


SECOND GRADE 


Seven Times One 
Christmas Eve 

Morning Song 

Suppose, My Little Lady 
The Day’s Eye 

The Night Wind . 

The Blue-bird’s Song 
Suppose 

Autumn Leaves 

If I Were a Sunbeam 
Meadow Talk . 

The Old Love 

Bed in Summer 

Three Companions 

The Wind 

The Minuet 

Wynken, Blynken and Nod | 
Pretty Is That Pretty Does 
Lullaby 


Eight Grades, Complete in One Volume. 





THIRD GRADE 
Discontent 
Our Flag ‘ 
Song from “ Pippa Passes” 
Little Brown Hands 
Winter and Summer 
The Brook . , 
The Wonderful World 
Don’t Give Up 
We Are Seven , 
The Land of Counterpane 
The Brown Thrush 
The Silver Boat 
The Dandelion 
Afternoon in February . 
Nikolina . 
Lost 
Robin or I? 


FOURTH GRADE 


Psalin XXIII. 

The Mountain and the a 
Abou Ben Adhem 
Bugle Song 

Little Boy Blue 
Pittypat and Tippytoe 
Red Riding Hood 
The Sandpiper and I 
In School Days 

Take Care 

A Life Lesson 


FIFTH GRADE 


The Village Blacksmith 
Love of Country . 

The Daffodils . 

A Child’s Thought of God 
From My Arm Chair 

A Song of Easter 

The Joy of the Hills 

In Blossom Time 

The Stars and th- Flowers 
Meadow Larks 

The Arrow and the Song . 
The Fiftieth Birthday of Agassiz 








Loducational Publishing Company 


809 Market Street, San Francisco 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK 


45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
52 
53 
54 
57 
58 
59 


61 
62 
63 
65 


67 
68 
69 
7° 
71 
72 
75 


77 
78 


82 


83 
85 
86 
87 
88 


92 
93 
95 
98 
99 

100 


Cloth, Price, Only 25 Cents 


50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON 


—— 


NOTES. 





—Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, has 
just started a new course to be called the 


Department of the Philippines. Its object is 
to educate students in the languages, dialects, 
manners and customs of the islands, so as to 
prepare them for conditions to be met there. 


— The Hawaiian public schools opened Sep. 
tember 10 with increased attendance for the 
new year. There are 2,541 pupils enrolled in 
Honolulu, and the increase is particularly 
noticeable in the high and normal schools. 
The high school has added a commercial 
course, with stenography and typewriting. 


—Superintendent Dudgeon gives an account 
of an experiment carried on in one of the 
ward schools which ought to be followed by 
general adoption in all schools as a hygienic 
measure: “In her frequent visits to the 
schools Mrs. Neckerman was forcibly im. 
pressed with the necessity of doing something 
to improve these conditions. She selected 
two rooms in the Third ward building and 
enlisted the services of the janitor to aid her 
in her experiment. Daily under her direction 
the two rooms were carefully dusted with 
cloths, and the floors were sprinkled with 
damp sawdust and swept carefully. During 
this experiment, covering about three months, 
the damp-swept rooms were not washed or 
scrubbed, while the hall-ways and the dry- 
swept rooms were scrubbed regularly every 
two weeks. Very soon there was a marked 
improvement in the condition of the damp. 
swept rooms. The dust ard dirt had notice- 
ably decreased, the woodwork and furniture 
looked brighter, the floors were lighter in 
color and looked cleaner and fresher, and the 
air seemed purer and sweeter. The disagree. 
able dusty, musty odor which almost always 
characterizes school-rooms had disappeared, 
leaving a pleasant odor of fresh pine. 
Teachers and pupils and even visitors noticed 
the improvement. The teachers were no 
longer annoyed by skirts soiled with floor 
dust, and in the primary room the children 
could play on the floor without soiling their 
garments. It was first thought that the new 
method of sweeping would increase the work 
of the janitor, but when the work of dusting 
became less and the scrubbing was reduced to 
a minimum, it was found that the damp 
sweeping had really lightened the work of 
caring for the rooms.” 

— Wisconsin Journal of Educaiion. 





FOUR MAGAZINES FOR THE 
PRICE OF ONE 


Last season the magazine SUCCEss ot New 
York City conducted a remarkable subscrip- 
tion campaign by means of a series of unusual 
clubbing offers, and this year a more attrac- 
tive list and even lower prices are announced. 
Those who formerly have taken but a single 
periodical at acost ranging from $1.50 to $5.00 
can now secure from two to four for the same 
price alone. The wide popularity of the 
Success Clubbing Offers may be estimated 
from the fact that nearly 300,000 people took 
advantage of them during the subscription 
season beginning last autumn, and those who 
wish to make the most of their magazine 
money, Will surely avail themselves of the 
present exceptional opportunity. The offers 
would not be possible save for the codperation 
of several periodicals in one advertisement, 
thus effecting a material saving to all con- 
cerned — especially to magazine readers. The 
list from which selections may be made in- 
cludes Success, The Review of Reviews, The Cos. 
mopolitan, Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, Current 
Literature, The North American Review, The New 
England Magazine, Leslie’s Weekly, The Household, 
Good Housekeeping and The Designer. Details 
regarding the periodicals and low club prices 
may be gleaned from an announcement on 
page 417 of this issue, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


— At the recent meeting of women teachers 
held in Bonn, Germany, according to the 
Literary Digest, a new educational problem 
was advanced that is awakening the keenest 
interest and is being widely discussed. One 
of the leading speakers, Dr. Friedrich Zimmer, 
who has had control of a large number of 
women teachers, and who has always been a 
staunch advocate of women as teachers, ad 
vanced the hypothésis that work in educa- 
tional fields is dangerous to women mentally. 
While he admits that of all professions that of 
teaching seems to correspond most to the 
natural inclination of the feminine mind, and 
it seems to be the one that women could carry 
on most successfully, yet his experience has 
led him to believe that women teachers are 
particularly subject to lunacy and other men- 
tal disorders. In one asylum he found that 
out of sixty-seven patients no less than 
nineteen were teachers and there were 
other detailed reports of a like startling 
nature, showing that the danger of mental 
diseases for women in this calling is actually 
four times greater than in any other walk of 
life. The Prussian minister of education, rec- 
ognizing these facts, has issued an order that 
in examining women teachers no attention 
shall be paid to “ cram” work, but the decision 
shall be based on the general culture and good 
judgment of the candidate. 





— The Times (Chicago), says: “ ‘The Children 
of the Cold,’ a profusely illustrated 16mo of 
something more than two hundred pages, is a 
charmingly conceived and written account, by 
Frederick Schwatka, of the life of children of 
the Esquimau of the far north. Lieutenant 
Schwatka and three others, it will be remem- 
bered, spent two years among these Arctic 
people, not living in a ship or in a hut of their 
own with the Esquimaux for their neighbors, 
but making their homes with the natives in 
their igloos, or snow-house, sometimes two or 
more of the white men together, and some- 
times each one of the four living with a differ- 
ent Esquimau family. In this way they came 
to stand upon better terms with the curious 
people than any other white man who has 
ever written about them, and were regarded 
as citizens of the Esquimau communities, 
having Esquimau names, and, as we would 
say in this country, fully naturalized and en- 
joying all “the privileges of citizenship.” 
Many Arctic travelers have written of these 
strange people, but few, if any, have made 
themselves so closely acquainted with their 
inner life, and with the habits, pastimes, and 
training of the Esquimau children. In this 
book Lieutenant Schwatka has told, in the 
most simple and delightful way, of where and 
how they live, how their houses are built, their 
playthings, their sleds, their out-door and in- 
door sports and amusements, their work, their 
seal-hunting, their fishing, how their clothes 
are made, closing with a graphic picture of 
how the writer and his companions passed 
the winter. Probably no other book in the 
language treats of these themes so fully and 
understandingly. its style is simple, plain, 
compact, possessing a peculiar charm for the 
young and scarcely less for older readers.” 
Published by Educational Publishing Co., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 

I like your “ Stories of Ohio” very much. It 


is pure, clear, inspiring. 
C. C. MILLER, 


Supt.of Schcols, Lima, Ohio 


Liohtens Teachers’ Work 


Teachers find it twice as easy and 
advance pupils as fast again by using 
“Si’s Sums” for teaching Addition, 
Subtraction, Multiplication, Division 
and rapid Calculation — It’s the card 
system, adopted everywhere on sight. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of 50 cents. 


JOSIAH CIBSON, 
135 Adams St. (Room 812), Chicago. 





GET THE BEST 


Brown's Famous Pictures 








ONE CENT BACH. 120 FOR $1.00 
Size 51-2 x8. 2000 Subjects 


Several hundred new subjects. Authors and Homes, Famous 
Paintings, Famous Men and Women, Historical Pictures. 


BROWN’S MINIATURE PICTURES 
2 for 1c. 500 Subjects 


Large Size Platinoprints and Carbonprints 3c. each 
WALL PICTURES, 19 x 25, 25c. each 


Send gc. in stamps for 4 sample pictures and our new 32-page Cata- 
logue illustrated with 20 beautiful pictures. 


G. P. BROWN & CO., Beverly, Mass. 


$2 5O in Prizes. 


For Teachers Only. 








Our offer last Fall of four prizes for the best four essays by teachers, on the 
‘“* Educational Value of Card Games,” as exemplified by the Educational Games we 
publish, awakened so great interest, and the essays received showed such keen 
appreciation of the results possible to obtain by playing our Games, both in the 
home and the school, that we have decided to announce at once, another teachers’ 
competition. We offer prizes for the best description of beneficial results secured by 
actual use of our Educational Card Games, either in the school or among the homes 
of pupils, as follows: First prize, $100; Second prize, $50; Third prize, $30; 
Fourth prize, $20; and five prizes of $10 each, 

The essays must not exceed one thousand words in length, and must be mailed 
not later than December 31st, 1907, to THE Cincinnati GAME Co., Cincinnati, O. 
No essays postmarked later than December 31st, will be considered. Each essay 
must be marked plainly with the number of words it contains. 

Teachers who desire to try our Educational Card Games in connection with 
their school work, or to secure them for the use of scholars in their homes, can get 
them a¢ a special introductory price, in lots of one dozen, or more, assorted, if they 
will write, giving us particulars. 

Pamphlet, containing prize essays, and those given “ Special Mention,’’ in last 
year’s contest, sent free upon request. 

It is our aim to add new games to our line from time to time, and we will be 
glad at all times to receive suggestions from teachers as to what games will be most 
useful in their school work. We hope to shortly add a series of U.S. History 
games, and a game of Astronomy. We have just issued a Shakespeare game and a 
game of Mythology. 


The Cincinnati Game Company, Cincinnati, O. 


Successors to the Fireside Game Company. 





ABOUT DOCS. 


Conceded by press and public to be the best, the 
most beautifully illustrated, and most instruc- 
tive book on Dogs ever written. Second edition of 
25,000 now ready. Tells how to feed, breed and 
cure when sick. No dog owner can afford to be with- 
out this valuable work. Nicely bound in cloth, 50 
CENTS. Paper, 25 CENTS, prepaid. 


PUBLISHERS PRINTING CO., 
74 India Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Westland Teachers’ League “37s 


Locates teachers in North Dakota and Montana, Perpetual Membership. 








Actiwe but Conserwatiwe Managerment. 


W. G. CROCKER, Editor Westland Educator, Manager. 
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JIUDY ORATORY 


COMPLETE |< FULLWINTERS COURSE ¢¢ 49 
INSTRUCTION AT HOME 59% 


FULL ARS 
H 
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1000 2 
« Words 


To Spell, Mark, Use and Define. 
Prepared by GERTRUDE ELLIs SKINNER. 


The list is the result of actual experience. 
Words misspelled by teachers in their corre- 
spondence, and words misused by teachers 
during Mrs. Skinner’s visits, at their schools, 
were jotted down, and these make the list. 

The arrangement is: 

Ist Column. The word spelled. 
2a Column. Diacritically marked. 
3d Column. Used or defined. 


Reserve pages for preservation of trouble- 
some words are added as part of the book. 


Best 7th and 8th Grade 
Spelling Work on the Market 


INDORSEMENT 

It was indeed an inspiration for the day to 
be opened with a lesson that was universally 
prepared —an inspiration not only to the 
student teachers but as well to the instruc- 
tors, who, I may confess, were sometime; 
put to shame by the wonderful animation 
displayed by the students toward this part of 
their institute work. E. E. MCINTIRE 


Flexible Binding, 15c. Board, 25c 
Special prices for class use. 7 


One copy only 12c. to the person who men- 
trons this paper. Stamps accepted. 


SCHOOL JOURNAL COMPANY 





Minneapolis, : : $ $ : Minnesota 
CLASS PINS ™!t® one 


letters with ‘ol, 'o2, 08, enameled in 
one ortwo colors, sterling silver, 25c. 
each; $2.50a doz. Silver plated, zoc. 
each; $1.00 a doz. Special desi in 


pins or bad, made forany class or 
society at reasonable pr'es; send design and class colors for es- 
timates. Catalog free. Address 


C, BASTEN BROS., Rochester, N.Y 


TEACH ERS; Send for catalogue o1 

9 Embossed, Fringed, 
Frosted, Gift Cards, Drawing, Reading, 
History, a ee Composition, Busy- 
Work, _ et, Number, Merit, Honor, 
Perfect, ntence, Credit, Prize Cards. 
Entertainments, Speakers, Dialogues. 
Plays, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, and 
Teachers’ Books, School Aids, Diplomas. 
Certificates, School Reports, and various 
useful supplies for teachers. Address 
A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA 


This is a new song book for schools, Great 
care has been used in collecting into one volume 
the most popular school 


Song Favorites 


songs. The right to use these has been purchas- 

ed, and inthis way we have produced what we 

believe is one ofthe best school song books, 
Price 15 cts, each; $1.50 per dozen prepaid. 


At the same price we can fill orders for 
‘*Merry Melodies.” “Silvery Notes,’’ ‘Song 
Budget’’ or “Song Century.’’ 


THE EDUCATOR, ro2 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y 











NOTES. 


—The professors cf anatomy, chemistry and 
physics at the University of Koenigsberg, 
Germany, have excluded women students 
from their lectures, with the result that 
women cannot study medicine regularly at 
that institution. 


—The Macmillan Company have just pub- 
lished “Arnold’s Expedition to Quebec,” by 
John Codman, 2nd. In it the dramatic story 
of the ill-fated expedition which Benedict 
Arnold led through the forest wilderness of 
Maine and Canada against the impregnable 
fortress of Quebec, is told for the first time in 
its completeness. No previous narrative has 
attempted to offer anything more than a hasty 
outline of this interesting military undertak- 
ing, one of the most important, though perhaps 
also the most unfortunate, in which American 
arms were engaged during the War of Inde. 
pendence. The perils and sufferings of the 
march through a pathless wilderness, the long 
siege of the citadel in the depth of winter, the 
famous night assault upon the city, in which 
Montgomery fell, and the distresses of the 
Colonial soldiers who were so unlucky as to 
fall into the hands of the enemy, make up a 
tale of hardships patiently borne and dangers 
bravely faced which cannot fail to be of 
absorbing interest to the general reader. At 
the same time the care with which the bock 
has been prepared from a comparison of all 
the existing original sources, make it of per- 
manent value to the historical student. There 
are many illustrations, portraits, and maps. 








A REVELATION 


If there are doubting Thomases or maidens 
fair, or those unfair, who fain would be fair, 
let them use 


Dr. T, Felix Gouraud’s 
Oriental Cream 

and prove the efficacy of what the proprietor 
has so long tried to impress on the minds of 
all, in nearly every part of the world. Asa 
Skin Purifier and Beautifier it has no equal or 
rival. If the reader would prove the virtues 
of Orlental Cream, use it where a Scratch or 
slight Cut, or where a Blackhead or Pimple is 
troubling you, then you see its healing and 
purifying qualities—if it does its work well, 
then read the advertisement again for further 
testimony ofits virtues, and by using Oriental 
Cream renew both Youth and Beauty. 


NEw YORK, Nov. 11, 1887. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, EsqQ.: 

I would like to know the price of One 
Dozen bottles of your Oriental Cream, as 1 use 
it and like it. Would like to get a supply to 
take on my tour, soon a3 possible. Answer 


and oblige, 
Mrs. JAMES BROWN POTTER, 
Bree ort Honse, New York, 





TWO RINGS FREE! 






Sell 20 Mineral Lamp Wicks 
at 5 cents each; no Trim- 
ming, Smoke orSmell. We 
Trust You30days; wliensold 

send monez and we send 2 Rings or choice 
premiums. 






AIS 
from big list 


RAL WILK CU., Providenee,B.1, 





Two Rings Free k 


We will give these Two SOLID 
GOLD laid Rings. one set with large 
Garnet and three Pearls, one with Ruby 
and two Brilliants, FREE to any one 
that will sell 12.0f our Gold Pilate 
a\\/ Enameled Brooches, set with dif- 

x 16 cents each, 








READING FOR 


THANKSGIVING 


Story of the Pilgrims (Five Cent Classics) 5 cents 
Children of History (Five Cent Classics) 5 cents 


Stories of the Revolution (Five Cent Classics) 5 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 





SAN FRANCISCO 


In the Great National 
Tragedy--What Lessons! 


In Civics and Citizenship.— How 
vain the blow of the assassin at the 
machinery of Government which 
moved on as if he had not been. How 
interesting — how unforgettable — the 
study of that machinery at such a time. 


In History.—Which thrilled to the 
ends of the earth by telegraph and 
cable, thundered in ten thousand 
presses; in the indignant voice of 
Civilization and woke the echoes of 
Past History until its figures lived 
again. 


In Language.—What inspiration 
in the vivid pictures of this epoch 
making time—in a topic which is on 
every tongue. 


In Geography.—Every nation in 
the world flashing its sympathy to the 
Great Republic. 


In Business Methods.—How the 
great ship of Commerce for a moment 
quivered at the shock, and what an 
insight into the resources of Financial 
Science instantly brought into play for 
her protection. 





In Physiology — Hygiene — An- 
atomy.—Where the world watched 
with bated breath the vain but mar- 
velous skill of the physicians, and with 
heart beating between hope and de- 
spair, counted the pulsations of the 
dying President. 


DID YOU TEACH THEM? 


Thousands of teachers used these 


lessons—did you? 
They were treated from a school 


standpoint in THe LitrLe CHRONICLE 
only. The Little Chronicle is beyond 
comparison the best “ current events ” 
paper, and in using current events in 
connection with all other studies, 
stands alone. 

Every pupil can afford it at two 
cents a week. Get the parents inter- 
ested. It is already in use on this 
plan in fifteen different states. 

All the samples you want for pupils 
and parents, free of charge, and free 
desk copy with each club. 


LITTLE CHRONICLE PUB. CO. 


Schiller Building, Chicago. 
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Theodore Roosevelt 


once said: “It is only thro’ strife, thro’ hard 
and dangerous endeavor, that we shall ulti- 
mately win the goal of true national greatness.” 


Now this is equally true of the manufacture 
of lead pencils. It is only thro’ strife and per- 
sistent effort that we have succeeded in making 
the perfect pencil. It is known everywhere as 

Dixon’s 
American Graphite 
Pencil 


and samples will be sent to any one that men- 
tions this paper and sends 16c. in stamps. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 


p* T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM 
OB MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, 









© Pimples, 
"0 Frec k les, 
wy O ¢«. Moth Patches, 
—aece= Rash and Skin 
B= puOS diseases, and 
ae 5? BK every blemish, 
44-tr on ‘beau ty, 
53 o”° and defies de, 

° tection. On its 
oa © >A virtues i1has 





stood the test 
of fifty-two 
years; no 
other has and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to 
be sure it is 


proper) 
made. Accept 
S no counterfeit 
N wr - * WS of similar 


— 7 name. The 
distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayer, said to a ladyof the hau-ton 
(a patient) :“ As you ladies willuse them, I recommend, ‘Gou- 
raud's Cream’ asthe least harmful of all the skin preparations. * 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
out the U.8.., Canada and Europe. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N.Y. 


FRANKLIN’S 


COLORED CRAYONS 


have long been noted as the best and most reliable made. 
We have many sizes of crayons and styles 
of packages, and assort the colors to 
suit Drawing Teachers 
If this interests you write us for sample, prices, etc. 


FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N.Y. 
Two Books Free to Every Teacher 


We will sendacopy of the new enlarged edition 
of *‘ American Patriotic Songs,” containing words 
and music c.mplete, and a copy of Fin de Siecle 
Thanksgiving Exercises,” containing original mate- 
rial for all grades; bright, enthusiastic, sensible. 
These are among our most popular books. Every 
teacher may Lave both books by sending 6 cents for 
postage. 

MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, 


208, 210, 212 Wright Ave., Lebanon, 


The Greatest 
Offer Yet. 


Offer I. 


For Fifty Cents, stamps or money order, we 
willsend you The World’s Review, a 16 page 
weekly current topic apaner for teachers, one 
year, How to Teach Drawing, Our New 
Examination Book How to Pass an 
an Examination, So Favorites and 
Busy Seat Work ‘the 5 [ull sets).. The total 
value of the above is $2.35, and they cannot be ob- 
tained for any less, except in this offer. S@>-We 
are givirg you the buoks free to introduce them. 


Offer Il. 


¥or 75 Cents we will send you all Offer 
number one and also a year’s subscription to 
the Normal Instructor, Total value, $2.85. 


Offer III. 


For $1.10 we will send you all of Offer 
number one and either The Educator, 
Teacher’s World, orPrimary Education 
for one year. 4@-Total value, $3.35. 

If you are already a subscriber to one or more 
of the papers or magazines you can have your sub- 
scription begin when the time for which you have 
paid has expired. 

In case of the books, 3 c2nts additional must be 
sent for each book ordered, Busy Work 6 cents, to 
cover expense of wrapping, postage, etc. Address 


THE WORLD’S REVIEW, 
102 Seneca St., - Buffalo, N. Y 














LITERARY NOTES. 


— Fleming H. Revell Company have in press 
anew book by the Rev. Hugh Black, the 
famous Scotch clergyman who is at prese t 
in this country, entitled “Culture and Re- 
straint,” in which he discusses the develop- 
ment and perfecting of character. 





— Through Mrs. Peary’s relief expedition 
word has been received of Arctic explorer 
Peary, who has been for the past two years in 
the north of Greenland. The tangible results 
of his expedition are these: The rounding of 
the extreme northern portion of Greenland. 
the most northerly known land in the world, 
and probably the most northerly land. Sec 
ondly, the reaching of the highest latitude yet 
attained in the western hemisphere, 83° 50’. 
This is 160 miles farther north than Lock wood’s 
record on the Greeley trip, in the same neigh 
borhood. Nansen’s northern record was made 
in the sea northeast of Franz Josef land, 86° 11’, 
and was exceeded in April last year in the 
same neighborhood, by the Duke of Abruzzi’s 
expedition, which reached 86° 33’, The Abruzzi 
record, made by Captain Cagni in a dash ex- 
ceeded that of Nansen by twenty-two miles. 
The news from Mr. Peary is dated the latter 
part of August, the time that his wife was last 
with him and the record of his results bears a 
date in April. It is his intention to stay 
through the winter in the north of Greenland 
and to make a dash for the pole in the spring, 
returning to the United States in the late fall 
of next year. 





FALL HUNTING IN THE MAINE 
WwoobpDs, 

The hunting season is now on and the 
sportsmen have commenced to migrate 
towards the inexhaustible woodlands and 
forests of Maine where game in abundance 
can be found. 

The reports received this year state that deer 
are more plentiful than ever before, and 
during the close season hunters who had gone 
down to camp early so as to get a line on their 
whereabouts and be able to bag a few deer 
at the outset, were startled at the great 
numbers which appeared to be everywhere. 

From the Moosehead Lake country reports 
are to the effect that the guides are making 
ready for more sportsmen than ever before, 
and scores of moose have been seen in that 
vicinity. 

The country along the Penobscot River and 
the Aroostock region are fairly alive this year 
with deer, and this is also considered a 
remarkably good moose territory. 

Maine offers scenes and pleasures in the line 
of fishing and hunting all her own, and in the 
chase for big game, she has no competitors. 
Deer are not only more numerous in Maine, 
but they grow to a much larger size, and the 
person who knows how to handle agun at all, 
is reasonably sure of his full quota of deer and 
moose. 

Although deer and moose are usually 
enough to satisfy the appetite of the average 
sportsmen, still they are by no means the 
only kinds of game to be found in these vast 
timberlands. Braces of smaller game, to- 
gether with a plentiful supply of partridge and 
quail have already been brought into camp; 
and in that section which lies contiguous to 
the Dead River Region, and known as the 
Rangeley Region, the farmers are very much 
troubled on account of the numerous depreda- 
tions which have this year been made by 
bears on the orchards and cornfields. Bears 
are much more numerous this season than 
ever before, and tothe sportsman who enjoys 
this exciting sport, this portion of Maine is an 
especially desirable spot. 

All ways now lead to Maine, and remember 
that the Boston & Maine Railroad is the only 
road out of New England that makes direct 
connections for the heart of the hunting and 
fishing region. 

Send two cent stamp to the General Passen- 
ger Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, 
Boston, for their illustrated book called 
‘‘ Fishing & Hunting.” 





A NEW DEPARTURE. 


A New, Effectual and Oonvenient Oure 
for Oatarrh. 

Of catarrh remedies there is no end, but of 
catarrh cures, there has always been a great 
scarcity. There are many remedies to relieve, 
but very few that really cure. 

The old practice of snuffing salt water 
through the nose would often relieve and the 





washes, douches, powders and inhalers in 
common use are very little, if any, better than 
the old-fashioned salt water douche. 

The use of inhalers and the application of 
salves, washes and powders to the nose and 
throat to cure catarrh is no more reasonable 
than to rub the back to cure kidney disease. 
Catarrh is just as much a blood disease as 
kidney trouble or rheumatism and it cannot 
be cured by local treatment any more than 
they can be. 

To cure catarrh, whether in the head, throat 
or stomach an internal antiseptic treatment 
is necessary to drive the catarrhal poison out 
of the blood and system, and the new catarrh 
cure is designed on this plan and the remark. 
able success of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets is be- 
cause being used internally, it drives out 
catarrhal infection through action upon stom 
ach, liver, and bowels. 

Wm. Zimmerman, of St. Joseph, relates an 
experience with catarrh which is of value to 
millions of catarrh sufferers everywhere. Ho 
says: ‘‘I neglected a slight nasal catarrh until 
it gradually extended to my throat and bron 
chial tubes and finally even my stomach and 
liver became affected, but as I was able to keep 
up and do a day’s work [letit run along until 
my hearing began to tail me and then I realized 
that I must get rid of c \tarrh or lose my posi- 
tion as I was clerk and my hearing was abso- 
lutely necessary. 

“Some of my friends recommended an in- 
haler, another a catarrh salve, but they were 
no good in my case, nor was anything else 
until I heard of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets and 
bought a package at my drug store. They 
benefited me from the start and in less than 
four months I wascompletely cured of catarrh 
although I had suffered nearly all my life from 
it. 

They are pleasant to take and so much more 
convenient to use than other catarrh remedies 
that I feel I cannot say enough in favor of 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets.” 

A little book on cause and cure of catarrh 
will be mailed free vy addressing F. A. Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mich., and the tablets are sold 
by all druggists in the United States and 
Canada. 


THANKSGIVING DAY STENCILS 


FOR THE BLACKBOARD. 
Nothing affords more pleasure than these stencils. No schoo! 
entertainment is complete without them. 
Size, 5 ct. stencils, 18 x 24 inches ; 10-ct. stencils, 24 x 36 inches, 
Home for Thanksgiving..10 cts. Sheaf of Wheat.......... 5 ota, 
es Turkey....10 “‘ The Relief Ship... i 








EReccccccccccesce +» 5 “ Border of Turkeys. 0 * 
Pumpkin......... «+» &5 “ November Calendar ..... 1 * 
Horn of Plenty........+++ 5 “ Landing of Pilgrims....10 “ 
The Pioneer's Cause for Thankegiving........++.se+e+00+ wo * 
Motto :—*' O give thanks unto the Lord; for he is good; 


for his mercy endureth forever.”.......cseseseeeeeee » « 
Any Selection amounting to 60c. will be sent for 50c. 
Send for Catalogues of Thanksgiving Entertainments and 
Music. Don't fail w get our Christmas Announcements. 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, 
208-210-212 Wright Ave, LEBANON, OHIO 
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GRADED LIST FOR 


e I am very glad to see this reinforcement of 
Twentieth Supplementary Reading in our schools. 
) W. T. HARRIS, 


Ce n ty ry U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
Readers Stories of Colonial Children 


Boards, 40 Cents; Cloth, 60 Cents 





























4 (THIRD GRADE) 
Literature 
STORIES OF COLONIAL CHILDREN. 43 
CRADE |. Bas. Clo. 
Our Little Folk’s Primer .30 .40 
The Good Time Primer 30 
Esop’s Fables. Vol.I. (Pratt) .30 .40 
GRADE Il. THE FIRST THANKSGIVING DAY. 
Story of Hiawatha 30 .40 
:sop's Fables. Vol. II. +30 -40 Such an autumn as there was in 1622! 
In Mythland +30 .40 
Robinson Crusoe And such a harvest! 
for Youngest Readers .30 .40 . " ' 
Water Babies “God be praised!” said Gov. Bradford, 
for Youngest-Readers .30 . ‘ . , 
g coat —— looking out across the rich yellow fields with 
tory of Ulysses 30 .40 
(Above, all in large type) their wealth of harvest. “Let us appoint a 
. GRADE ttl. day for solemn service of thanks to God who 
Grimm’s Tales 40 .50 
Stories of the Red Children .30 40 hath poured out upon us, his chosen people, 
Alice’s Adventures , . " 
in Wonderland .40 .50 such rich blessings. 
Through the Looking Glass .40 .50 - — = en ae 
Swiss Family Robinson pe A Thangsgiving Day! A Thanksgiving 
Kingsley’s Water babies 40 .60 Day!” cried the colonists, falling in at once 
Black Beauty, paper, .10 225 2 . ; : 
with their Governor’s wish. 
GRADE IV. saga eon 
Hewthorne’s Wonder Book 30 .40 “It seemeth right,” said Gov. Bradford 
Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales .30 .40 e ; ; 
awtennts Teles Tell Tides 30 40 thoughtfully. “God has granted us peace and 
Dickens’ Little Nell 40 50 plenty; he has blessed us with a dwelling 
Dickens’ Paul Dombey 40 .50 
Robinson Crusoe place of peace; he has held back the savage 
for Young Folks .40 .50 ee: 
Hiawatha, the Indien 40 .§0 red man from bringing harm to us. There- 











Geograpby 
GRADE III. Bas. Clo. Send for Sample Page Catalogue 


Geography for Young Folks .30 .40 
Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe .50 








CRADE IV. EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Science Ladders. Vol. I. .40 
(Land and Water Forms) 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Aunt Martha’s 63 Fifth Ave., 378 Wabash Ave., 809 Market St., 


Corner Cupboard .40 .50 NEW YORK. CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Your copy of the “Story of Hiawatha” has been received. T * h 
It is in keeping with almost all your remarkable series of school wen ti et 
publications — a most excellent book for second or third grades. : 2a Beatie 
You are doing grand work for the schools of America. 


ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY, Cen tu ry 


Stanford University, Cal. 




















Every story has a child for its hero; it is the chz/d’s part in the . R d 
wars and Indian troubles that is portrayed ; it is the chi/dren in the ea ers 
churches that are described ; the chi/dren at the first Thanksgiving ; —— es 
the children in the quaint costumes and customs of the colonial 
times. aa 
History 
STORIES OF COLONIAL CHILDREN. 197 CRADE Ii. Bas. Ch. 
A Stories of the United States 
always on the watch to harass and annoy eT ee OP 
Story of Hiawatha 30 .40 
any English vessels. that chanced to be Stories of the Red Children 30 .40 
making their way from the loyal British GRASS Ces. 
Stories of Great Men 30 .40 
provinces to the New England shores. Stories of Great Inventors 30.40 


Stories of American Pioneers .30 .40 


Often the brave Colonel had narrow es- estes ef Cobiakl Childe 20 ie 








capes; and more than once he nearly lost a ee i 
. ' : CRADE IV. 
his life. How he liked to tell of these ad- Seories of Colonie! Chii@mn ac de 
. : | American History Stories 
ventures when he reached his home! And Vol. I. (Colonial Period) .36 50 
how his three boys, William, Mark, and n 
John, would listen, their eyes and mouths ature 
; ' . Bds. Qo. 
wide open, their hearts beating fast with a ' ee 9 oy 
5 Some of Our Friends .30 .40 
longing to take their part in the great battle Plant Babies and. Their Cradles 
. ' : Out Doors 
vetween the English and the colonists! CRADE Il. 
One day their opportunity came. It was Our Flower Friends 3° 0 
‘ } % Friends of the Field 30 .40 
a fine clear morning; the wind was fresh, Nature Stories 
: for Youngest Readers .30 .40 
the waters were sparkling and blue. Buds, Stems and Roots 30.40 
‘6 : —. <a Stories of Birdland 
Hoist the sail, my boys,” called the Vol, I. and IL. ao ie 
Colonel, cheerily. “Who knows but to-day Introduction to Leaves from 
' . Nature’s Story-Book .30 .40 
we may save the country!” (Above, all in large type) 
CRADE Ill. 








sibel ; Black Beauty. Paper, 10 cents. 25 

Leaves from Nature’s Story-Book. 
Send for Sample Page Catalogue Vol. I. 40 .60 
Stories from Garden and Field .30 .40 
Aunt May’s Bird Talks 








CRADE IV. 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY Leaves from Nature's Story-Book. 
Vol. II. .40 .60 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. Little Flower Folks. 
Vol. I. and II. 30 .40 
63 Fifth Ave., 378 Wabash Ave., 809 Market St., 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. Stories from Animal Land. 550 .75 
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’ THE YOUTH’S 
| COMPANION. 


Issued Every Thursday. 
Subscription $1.75 a Year. 


HE COMPANION is published for every- 
body, young and old, who enjoys good 
reading—stories full of vim and human nature, 
articles that convey useful information in the 
most attractive way, anecdotes that tickle the 
humor. Believing that every new subscriber 
will become a constant reader, the publishers 
announce the following special 


Offer to New Subscribers. 





T HE new subscriber who sends $1.75, 4 
Mmm year’s subscription price, now, with this 
slip or the name of this publication, will receive 


FREE — All the numbers of The Companion 
for the remaining weeks of 1go1, including 

FREE —The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New 
Year’s Double Numbers. 

FREE — The Companion Calendar for 1902, 
lithographed in 12 colors and gold, 

And then the issues for fifty-two weeks, a full 
year, until January 1, 1903. 

RR18 











J 
$1.75 sissaaerox' to 1903 


Illustrated Announcement of the New Volume for 1902 and 
Sample Copies of the Paper sent to any address FREE. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


Y 








